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Betake Thyself to Prayer 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


HIEN bitter winds of trouble blow, 
And thou art tossing to and fro, 
When waves are rolling mountain high, 
And clouds obscure the stedfast sky, 
Fear not, my soul, thy Lord is there, 
Betake thyself, my soul, to prayer. 


When in the dull routine of life 
Thou yearnest half for pain and strife, 
So weary of the commonplace, 

Of days that wear the self-same face, 
Think softly, soul, thy Lord is there, 
And then betake thyself to prayer. 


When brims thy cup with sparkling joy, 
When happy tasks the hours employ, 
When men with praise and sweet atclaim 
Upon the highways speak thy name, 
Then, soul, I bid thee have a care, 

Seek oft thy Lord in fervent prayer. 


If standing where two pathways meet, 
Each beckoning thy pilgrim feet, 
Thou art in doubt which road to take, 
Look up, and say, ‘‘ For thy dear sake,— 
O Master! show thy footprints fair, — 
I'd follow thee.’’ Christ answers prayer. 
The tempter oft, with wily toil, 
Seeks thee, my soul, as precious spoil ; 
His weapons never lose their edge, 
But thou art Heaven’s peculiar pledge. 
Though Satan rage, thy Lord is there,— 
Dear soul, betake thyself to prayer. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2% % 


Loitori 
itorial 
‘‘Watch and pray.’’ Being on 
the watch often changes the char- 
acter of our prayers. 


On the Watch 


We blunder along, and fall, 
Had we been 
watchful, it would have been a prayer for help, and 
then praise for victory. 


and have to pray for forgiveness. 


Is not the prayer to be 
forearmed, better than the prayer to be forgiven ? 


What the man of the world calls 


” 


Seeing Life ‘ , 
‘*seeing life 


and destruction of life, —death. 
in the fever of unhealthy excitement faster than it 
is replaced, is seeing one’s own body die,—and 
under the pretense of seeing life. The world makes 
a bonfire, while human bodies and souls feed the 


is really the waste 
Burning up tissue 





flames of pleasure, and then it calls on the young 
to come and ‘‘see life.’’ The 
really ‘‘ see life’? must keep away from such spec- 


man who would 
tacles ; and the farther away he lives from the 
worldly idea of seeing life, the more of life will there 
be for him to see. 

% 


Sestak the What you mean is back of what 
Right Thing in the you But say is 
a ee likely to lead another to think that 


say. what you 


that is what you mean. ‘Therefore an important 
question, as back of what you say, is, What will an- 
other think I mean when I say this? An unwise 
choice of words may cause another to go astray, 
It is 
quite as necessary for you to say the right thing in 
the way to cause your hearer to understand your 
thought, as for you to mean right, and merely to say 
what you think ought to be understood by every- 
body. It is your duty to know that your hearer 
understands you. 


while he thinks he is following your counsel. 


“ 
Economy that Does [here is an economy in ignoring a 
Not Pay loss, as well as economy in avoiding 
It may not pay for a carpenter to pick up a 
nail he has let fall. Nails have been made so inex- 
pensive that the time needed to pick one up may be 
worth more than the nail. 


losses. 


Labor has not fallen in 
value, but has risen ; it is the price of materials that 
has fallen. And yet people constantly fall into this 
false economy. The husband who allows his wife 
to waste health and strength upon household labors 
of secondary importance is an instance. Another is 
the congregation which lets its preacher wear out 
time and heart in the management of business de- 
tails for which he has no fitness. A razor will cut a 
block as well as a jack-knife, but no one admires the 


man who puts a razor to such uses. 
> 4 


The Devil is a power to be shunned, 
and the Devil is a power to be re- 


Fleeing, 
or Resisting 


sisted. We are told to pray our heavenly Father to 
‘‘ bring us not into temptation,’’ and we are told to 
**count it all joy. . . when”’ we “ fall into manifold 
temptations.’’ When we can follow the path of duty 
without being troubled or met by his interfering pres- 
ence, let us thank God and press on. When, in the 
line of duty, we can take our choice of two courses, 
one of which would seem to be free from any special 
temptation, and the other sure to confront us with 
his tempting presence, there is no call for us to 
choose the Devil-beset course merely for the sake of 
meeting him and resisting him. When we can shun 
him altogether, that is the best and safest thing to 



























































































do. 
then as squarely resist him, that he may flee from 
us. 


But when we are squarely met by him, let us 


Only as a man is willing to resist the Devil 
when he ought to resist him, and shun him when he 
ought to shun him, will he make the best use of his 
own powers and strength in the service of his Master. 
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Three Choices for Life 


O one chooses a life wholly evil, or the wrong 


~~ 


That which is lawful and 
Only 
Satan, not man, could say, ‘‘ Evil be thou my good.”’ 


for its own sake. 
right is found in every one’s choice of life. 


Life may be regarded as determined in three general 
ways. 

There is, first, the life of gratification, in which 
one seeks to gratify every bodily sense and mental 
emotion, 





a life whose aim is that of enjoyment, 
It is the 
It is a part also of every full and 


Primarily there is nothing wrong in this. 
life of a child. 
existence, 


well-rounded Much of human happi- 


ness comes in this way. A choice repast, a thrill- 
ing song, a beautiful picture, a soft couch, a loving 
caress, a joyous anticipation, are sources of legiti- 
mate enjoyment. But to live wholly for such things 
is to remain an infant, a person immature, unde- 
veloped, an unfulfilled promise of manhood, a waste 
product of humanity. Yet this is the choice of 
many. When they toil and labor it is from neces- 
sity. The moment they are free they turn at once 
The most 
marked examples of such lives are frequently thought 
to be found among the rich, in men of princely in- 


to the thought of having a good time. 


comes, who spend their lives in one continuous 
round of pleasure. But this choice of life is equally, 
Indeed, it 
When the silver mines of Colo- 
rado were closed, the miners of that state were gene- 
rally penniless, and yet they had had high wages. 
The saloons, the theaters, and the gambling-houses, 


if not more, apparent among the poor. 
keeps many poor. 


of the mining-towns furnished the explanation of 
their poverty. Those miners were really just as 
much pleasure seekers as any Anthony or Cleopatra. 

The choice, then, of gratification, is a low one, 
We 


There are hours when the gratification 


and yet very prevalent. are all liable to make 


it our own. 
of sense or emotion is so legitimate in relaxation 
from toil, that unconsciously we find ourselves con- 
trolled by its spirit. Especially is this so when 
pleasure comes in elevated forms. We become in- 
toxicated with the delights of art or literature, or 
refined social life, and are tempted, like the lotus- 
eaters, to yield ourselves to their seductive influ- 
ences, saying : 


‘‘Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 


In ever climbing up the climbing wave ?’’ 


Higher than the life of gratification is that of get- 
ting. The life of getting is one whose primary ob- 
ject is mental or material gain, increase of wealth or 
increase of knowledge. To become wealthy, wise, 
or powerful, is to get. This is not an ignoble am- 


bition. It fulfils the design of man’s creation 
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*“ BUSTLE.IS NOT INDUSTRY” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 


you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO and try it in your next house-cleaning, 
and you will appreciate the difference so much 


that you will never be without it again. 


B&B 


Lace curtains by mail 


Make a feature of large variety of pretty 
styles here—getting the business because 
every one who investigates and looks to their 
own self-interest sees it pays to send here— 
pays them as to variety, style, and price. . 

Send for picture book of new Lace Curtains, 
65c. to $5.00 pair,—note the choice patterns 
at $1.00, $2.50 and $3.50 pair. 

Just the time o’ year when ’most every 
household has new curtains to buy—and if 
they’re to be bought where you can buy best, 
we've a strong glaim for the preference. 

Book is free—send your name and address. 
Wash Goods and Novelties—top notch as- 
sortments, 8c. to $1.25. 

100 styles choice American Percales, 12 4c. 

Splendid Ginghams, toc. 

White Madras, for Shirt Waists, 20c. 

Fine colored Madras, 1§c. and 20c. 

Finest imported Madras and corded effects, 
25c., 35¢.,—handsome pinks, violets, and 
Wedgewood blues. 

Send name and address now for new illus- 
trated catalog—ready soon after April Ist. 
Over 200 pages—pictures of the new suits, 
shirt waists, skirts, etc. It’s free. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








Collars sx 


LINENE & 


Stylish, convenient, economical. Made of 
fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and ex- 
actly resemble fash- 
jonable linen goods. 











Laundry 
When soiled discard. 
Ten Collars or five 


6 cts. in stamps for sam 
of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 
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A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
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Copy of letter recently received by the Waltham Watch Co. 


Hong Kong, Oct. 17, 1898. 


Gentlemen: 

It may interest you to know that one 
of your watches was bought by me some 
time early in 1882 and has been knock- 
ing about all over the world ever since. 
It still keeps perfect time and I have 
often used it for navigating purposes 
instead of the ship’s watch. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. W. Fantlough, 
Lieut. Royal Navy, 
H. M. S. Grafton. 


The American (Waltham) Watch Co. 
Mass. 
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No agents large 
to pay.No maney in advance 
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O’Neill’s 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 













IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Dry Goods, 
‘Fancy Goods, 

Cloaks, Costumes, 
Rich Millinery, 

House Furnishings, etc. 


THE GREATEST MAIL-ORDER 
HOUSE IN AMERICA 


Send for Our Catalcgue 
Ready about April ro. 


It illustrates and tells you all about the 
tremendous variety of goods we sell. 
A postal card will bring it to you. We 





have a mail-order department with a 
corps of trained hands, every one an expert in his or her particular line, and 


H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 2st St.. New York 








each one of them always at your service. : 





Save Repair Bills. 


2 
PP. Se fen S 5 tegen 
not lose sight of the fact that many 
machines are poorly and cheaply 
constructed and demand frequent 
TOPAMS ee 20 00 20 6 ce 00 0 co 66 00 00 00 
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Che Smith Premier 
Cypewriter 
is built on scientific principles, is of 
simple .parts, is the most durable 
machine made, the most economical! 
to buy. oo 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 08 86 oF 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 





to an independent and honorable 
career for both men and women is 
often fotind in the compact and 
easily operated keyboard of the 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


A thorough mastery of the.Remington 
means ability to do the work that the 
business world has need of. 





Wyckoff, Seamans, & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York 











Gold Plated Chatelaine 
®, FREE 


Your choice of this beautiful 
gold cope mT et a _ 
filled ring, for selling 20 


LADIES’ GOLD 
PLATED BEAUTY PINS 


oft S 6 CENTS EACH. 
Regular price 10 cents.) 


No Money Reqd a Advance 


‘© Just send us your name and ad- 

) dress, saying you will sell tee 
pins or return them, and we will 
mail them at once, on receipt of 
your letter. Every 
several of these pins. ou can 
amp sell them in a few minutes at & 
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Comfortable Shoes, 


$4. 
Gentiemen”s Shoes. 


Heatth=giving Shoes. 
Good fitting Shoes. 
Shoes that give you character. 
Send fur Catalogue free. 


Raiston Heatth Shoe Makers, 
Campelio, Mass. 








ln ordering penn or in in making inguiey con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 

will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating y that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 





publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit nie advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
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Betake Thyself to Prayer 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


HEN bitter winds of trouble blow, 
And thou art tossing to and fro, 
When waves are rolling mountain high, 
And clouds obscure the stedfast sky, 
Fear not, my soul, thy Lord is there, 
Betake thyself, my soul, to prayer. 


When in the dull routine of life 
Thou yearnest half for pain and strife, 
So weary of the commonplace, 

Of days that wear the self-same face, 
Think softly, soul, thy Lord is there, 
And then befake thyself to prayer. 


When brims thy cup with sparkling joy, 
When happy tasks the hours employ, 
When men with praise and sweet atclaim 
Upon the highways speak thy name, 
Then, soul, I bid thee have a care, 

Seek oft thy Lord in fervent prayer. 


If standing where two pathways meet, 
Each beckoning thy pilgrim feet, 

Thou art in doubt which road to take, 
Look up, and say, ‘‘ For thy dear sake,— 
O Master! show thy footprints fair, — 
I'd follow thee.’’ 


Christ answers prayer. 


The tempter oft, with wily toil, 

Seeks thee, my soul, as precious spoil ; 

His weapons never lose their edge, 

But thou art Heaven’s peculiar pledge. 

Though Satan rage, thy Lofd is there,— 

Dear soul, betake thyself to prayer. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


£2 % 


Loitori 

itorial 
** Watch Being on 
the watch often changes the char- 


acter of our prayers. We blunder along, and fall, 
and have to pray for forgiveness. 


and pray.’’ 
On the Watch pray 


Had we been 
watchful, it would have been a prayer for help, and 
then praise for victory. Is not the prayer to be 
forearmed, better than the prayer to be forgiven ? 


What the man of the world calls 
Seeing Life 


’? 


‘*seeing life’’ is really the waste 
and destruction of life,—death. Burning up tissue 
in the fever of unhealthy excitement faster than it 
is replaced, is seeing one’s own body die,—and 
under the pretense of seeing life. The world makes 
a bonfire, while human bodies and souls feed the 
flames of pleasure, and then it calls on the young 
to come and ‘‘see life.’’ The 
really ‘‘ see life’? must keep away from such spec- 
tacles ; and the farther away he lives from the 
worldly idea of seeing life, the more of life will there 
be for him to see. 





man who would 


% 


distal the What you mean is back of what 


Right Thing in the you 
Right Way 


say. 
likely to lead another to think that 
that is what you mean. 


But what you say is 


Therefore an important 
question, as back of what you say, is, What will an- 
other think I mean when [I say this? An unwise 
choice of words may cause another to go astray, 
It is 
quite as necessary for you to say the right thing in 
the way to cause your hearer to understand your 
thought, as for you to mean right, and merely to say 
what you think ought to be understood by every- 
body. It is your duty to know that your hearer 
understands you. 


while he thinks he is following your counsel. 


% 


Economy that Does [There is an economy in ignoring a 

Not Pay loss, as well as economy in avoiding 
It may not pay for a carpenter to pick up a 
nail he has let fall. Nails have been made so inex- 
pensive that the time needed to pick one up may be 
worth more than the nail. 


losses. 


Labor has not fallen in 
value, but has risen ; it is the price of materials that 
has fallen. And yet people constantly fall into this 
false economy. The husband who allows his wife 
to waste health and strength upon household labors 
of secondary importance is an instance. Another is 
the congregation which lets its preacher wear out 
time and heart in the management of business de- 
tails for which he has no fitness. A razor will cut a 
block as well as a jack-knife, but no one admires the 
man who puts a razor to such uses. 


b 


Fleeing, The Devil is a power to be shunned, 
or Resisting and the Devil is a power to be re- 
sisted. We are told to pray our heavenly Father to 


‘‘ bring us not into temptation,’’ and we are told to 
‘count it all joy. . . when”’ we “ fall into manifold 
temptations.’’ When we can follow the path of duty 
without being troubled or met by his interfering pres- 
ence, let us thank God and press on. When, in the 
line of duty, we can take our choice of two courses, 
one of which would seem to be free from any special 
temptation, and the other sure to confront us with 
his tempting presence, there is no call for us to 
choose the Devil-beset course merely for the sake of 
meeting him and resisting him. When we can shun 
him altogether, that is the best and safest thing to 


do. .But when we are squarely met by him, let us 
then as squarely resist him, that he may flee from 
us. Only as a man is willing to resist the Devil 
when he ought to resist him, and shun him when he 
ought to shun him, will he make the best use of his 
own powers and strength in the service of his Master. 


5.66 


Three Choices for Life 


O one chooses a life wholly evil, or the wrong 
That which is lawful and 
Only 
Satan, not man, could say, ‘‘ Evil be thou my good.”’ 


— 


for its own sake. 
right is found in every one’s choice of life. 


Life may be regarded as determined in three general 
ways. 

There is, first, the life of gratification, in which 
one seeks to gratify every bodily sense and mental 
emotion,;—a life whose aim is that of enjoyment. 
It is the 
It is a part also of every full and 


Primarily there is nothing wrong in this, 
life of a child. 
well-rounded 


existence. Much of human happi- 


ness comes in this way. A choice repast, a thrill- 
ing song, a beautiful picture, a soft couch, a loving 
caress, a joyous anticipation, are sources of legiti- 
mate enjoyment. But to live wholly for such things 
is to remain an infant, a person immature, unde- 
veloped, an unfulfilled promise of manhood, a waste 
Yet this is the choice of 
When they toil and labor it is from neces- 


product of humanity. 
many. 
sity. The moment they are free they turn at once 
to the thought of having a good time. ‘The most 
marked examples of such lives are frequently thought 
to be found among the rich, in men of princely in- 
comes, who spend their lives in one continuous 
round of pleasure. But this choice of life is equally, 
if not more, apparent among the poor. Indeed, it 
When the silver mines of Colo- 
rado were closed, the miners of that state were gene- 
rally penniless, and yet they had had high wages. 
The saloons, the theaters, and the gambling-houses, 
of the mining-towns furnished the explanation of 
their poverty. 


keeps many poor. 


Those. miners were really just as 
much pleasure seekers as any Anthony or Cleopatra. 

The choice, then, of gratification, is a low one, 
and yet very prevalent. We are all liable to make 
it our own. ‘There are hours when the gratification 
of sense or emotion is so legitimate in relaxation 
from toil, that unconsciously we find ourselves con- 
trolled by its spirit. Especially is this so when 
pleasure comes in elevated forms. We become in- 
toxicated with the delights of art or literature, or 
refined social life, and are tempted, like the lotus- 
eaters, to yield ourselves to their seductive influ- 
ences, saying : 


‘*Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 


To war with evil? Is there any peace 


In ever climbing up the climbing wave ?"’ 


Higher than the life of gratification is that of get- 
ting. The life of getting is one whose primary ob- 
ject is mental or material gain, increase of wealth or 
increase of knowledge. To become wealthy, wise, 
or powerful, is to get. This is not an ignoble am- 


bition. It fulfils the design of man’s creation 
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expressed ia his endowment of dominion over the 
fish of the sea, the fowl of the air, and every living 
creature that moveth upon the earth. Man’s mis- 
sion is to subdue Nature, to-bring forth her hidden 
“treasures, to harness and utilize her forces. 
But a life of getting in one sense is no higher than 
a life of gratification. Like the former, the end of 
such life is in one’s self. It is not, however, a life 
of waste. No one becomes through his own efforts 
‘rich or learned without becoming more of a man. 
He has not lingered in the stage of childhood. He 
has contributed also to the world’s welfare. He has 
“set in motion the forces of civilization. To such a 
one belongs the credit of the mine, the store, the 
factory, the ship, the car, and likewise that of insti- 
tutions both of learning and government. The 
comforts and culture of civilization are due to 
him. The life of getting produces all this, and yet 
for one simply to get, to gain, is to become hard 
and narrow. ‘The result, while not that of waste, is 
that of drying up the finer qualities of the soul. 
Gain by itself brings nothing spiritual. We recog- 
nize this immediately in reference to material acqui- 
sition. As readily as we join in the pursuit of 
wealth, we know that to be rich does not imply the 
possession of any moral attributes. The love of 
money cankers and hardens the soul. ‘The love of 
learning may likewise wither or petrify the heart. 
Increase of knowledge does not necessarily mean an 
increase of virtue. Bacon, proverbially known as 
the wisest and meanest of mankind, illustrates this. 
No poet ever represents Satan as lacking in intellec- 
tual power and grace. Culture by itself has not 
one essentially redeeming and ennobling quality. To 
live simply for knowledge or for beauty is to shut 
love out of the soul, and to have as one’s only com- 
panion self, and this is absolute horror and dismay. 


*¢ He that shuts out love in turn shall be 
Shut out from love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness."" 


The truly noble life, the one highest in aim and 
purpose, is the life of giving. This choice does not 
exclude gratification and getting, but ennobles and 
sanctifies them. All the good inherent in the life of 
getting continues in the life of giving ; for to give 
one must have. The pursuit of wealth and knowl- 
edge still remains. Its joy and happiness are in no 
wise diminished, but increased, since possession now 
becomes of real worth, for the old adage is true, 
what we gave we have. ‘‘ Money hoarded or spent 
upon ourselves may prove a millstone about our 
neck, that spent upon others may lift us, up with 
wings like eagles.’’ What is true of wealth is like- 
wise true of knowledge. ‘‘ Knowledge acquired 
merely to enrich one’s self fatigues and saddens ; 
that acquired for others, never. It is'a luxury to 
learn, but the luxury of learning is not to be com- 
pared with the luxury of teaching. To pour light 
on darkened understandings, to open paths through 
wild forests of doubt, to bring in bewildered pil- 
grims, to point the head of the moving column 
toward the shining city of truth, are tasks that never 
And, if the life of gratification brings any 
happiness, it is multiplied a hundredfold in the life 
of giving. In this life there is still a place for all the 
delight possible derived through the senses, feeling, 
or imagination. No lotus-eater propped on beds of 
amaranth and moly ever experienced half the pleas- 
ure that came to one who, mindful of wife and child, 
nobly bent his back to the oar, and manfully climbed 
up the climbing wave. 

A life of giving is the divine life. It 
blessed to give than to receive. God is the supreme 
Giver. By giving we become partakers of his life, 
enter into his joy and happiness. In the life of giv- 
jng is growth, expansion, development, fruit. Like- 
wise m giving is eternal life. ‘‘ He that loveth his 
Jife loseth it ; and he that hateth his life in this 
forid shall keep it unto life eternal.’’ 


tire.’’ 


is more 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Motes on Open Letters 


How easy it is to be misled by a word ! 
And how absurd a statement may 
seem through a word misunderstood! More than one 
Bible reader has thought that the mariners compass was 
in use in Paul's day, because the author ef Acts says of 
the voyage toward Rome, ‘‘ we fetched a compass ’” (Acts 
28 : 13). This seems absurd, but not more so than a 
blunder recently made by an editorial writer on the first 
page of The Sunday School Times, as pointed out by a 
keen-eyed Ohio reader, who says : 


Lace and Laces 


John Bunyan, in prison, worked at tagging laces,—that is, put- 
ting the metallic tips on shoe-strings. Many writers have made a 
mistake in saying he worked at thread lace, and I notice this mis- 
take repeated in the first paragraph of your issue for March 25. 

That point is well taken. It would seem as if no 
sensible writer would have thought of saying that the 
Bedford tinker was likely to be a worker in weaving or 
netting ladies’ fancy thread lace ; but the mistake has 
been made. The writer humbly steps to the foot of the 
class, and will patiently try to work his way up. 


* 


Bible translators and revisers are, at 
the best, limited and hampered by 
their human limitations. They have 
left undone many things that they could not do, yet 
which the average reader would like to have done. Here 
comes a call from an Ohio superintendent for help which 
cannot be given : 


A Cali for 
Quotation- Marks 


Why do not the Revisers of the Bible use quotation-marks ? 
Very few of the pupils, or even the teachers, I find,-kmow where 
many quotations end. Would not agitation on this line prove 
beneficial ? 

Of what use would agitation be? The Revisers do 
know more on some points than many of the pupils and 
teachers in the Sunday-school, but none of them know 
enough to pass on such a question as this. There are 
no quotation-marks in the original manuscripts to which 
the Revisers had access. No one living can say where 
many of the quotations end, and the ablest Revisers did 
know enough not to attempt to do what could not be 
done. For example, there is the record of Christ's talk 
with Nicodemus in the third chapter of John. Does the 
discourse of the Master end at verse 15, or at verse 18, 
or at verse 24? On this point, scholars have differed 
for centuries, and still disagree. And this is but one in- 
stance out of many. The Revisers did not do what they 
lacked knowledge to do. All the agitation in the world 
ought not to bring them to attempt the impossible. 


b 


If a man will stop to consider points 
for question or for doubt, he will never 
be at a loss for material in that line. 
As soon as one question is answered, another will sug- 
gest itself. .Recently a troubled soul told of his expe- 
rience with skepticism, and of his fresh anxiety over the 
narrative of an angel troubling the waters of the Pool of 
Bethesda, in John § : 2-9. He was told in these col- 
umns that the verse which worried him was not in the 
earliest text, and is omitted from the Revision. Yet even 
as it stood in the King James version it ought not to 
trouble him. Now a Sunday-school teacher writes from 
Idaho, telling of a further doubt in his mind. 


Doubts of 
the Bible Record 


In your Notes on Open Letters on ‘‘Science or Religion ? 
Pool of Bethesda,’ ther@is a helpful discussion of one point in 
the account of the healing of the impotent man,—namely, as to 
whether an “angel’’ troubled the water. The explanation, to 
my mind, is satisfactory. But there is another point in that same 
fourth verse that is more fruitful of doubt as to the credibility of 
the statement or its genuineness of form, and that is that ‘‘ who- 
soever then first after the troubling of the water stepped in was 
made whole of whatsoever disease he had."' The idea that the 
curing of one invalid, no difference how mild his disease, would 
instantly exhaust the supposed remedial virtue of the water, to my 
mind, makes against the statement, especially in the absence of 
any positive knowledge that this had ever been the case. This 
makes it appear mythical to me. Suppose that two stepped in at 
the same instant, would both be healed? If one, having disease 
of severe or malignant nature, was healed, why could not two 
or more of lighter malady be healed. Your treatment of this 
point in Notes on Open Letters will, no doubt, be helpful to 
many more than your correspondent. 


As it has already been stated that we have reason to 
suppose that that assertion was not in the Bible record, 
why should one worry over it? There is simply an in- 
ference from the words of the cripple that Ae thought 
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that his curing was dependent on his being first. He 
may have been mistaken in hisopinion. . Why should a 
reader lose sleep on that account? ‘ 


But just here comes a Presbyterian pastor from IlIli- 
nois, with his story of anxiety over the whole matter. 
He says : 

While I appreciate very highly what you say in reply to your 
Manitoba correspondent (in your issue for March 11), yet I, and 
doubtless many others with him also, wish or hope that you will 
yet elucidate his other difficulty, “that Professor Sanders sug- 
gests, in his article for the Senior Bible Class, ‘that the omission 
of verses 34 and 4 by the best manuscripts gives to their state- 


ments only the force of popular superstition, not,of apostolic 
sanction.’ 


creases it ; for, if this is the only tangible explanation, the same 
may, unknown to the unlearned, be equally true of other and 
similar difficulties, which then simply means that the Bible 
is as unreliable as science appears to make it.’ ... Since 
no one is now rash enough to affirm that he has seen or read 
the only original and correct manuscript text, or even the first 
true copy of that inspired work, how are we, the unlearned, 
to know whether the oldest manuscript now extant is the most 
nearly exact and true copy, or whether some of the later copyists 
(who are also personally unknown to us) may have had access to 
facts and sources of authentic information sufficient to justify them 
in making corrections which seem to others as only unwarranted 
interpolations? Indeed, how are we to know that, in a thousand 
or more years or centuries (or even in less than ten years), some 
discovery may not be made to prove these more scholarly conclu- 
sions to be not well founded ? 

There is no certainty on any one of these points. 
There cannot be any. . We have no reason to think that 
there would be any substantial gain if there were. So 
long as men are human, and the world is fallible, there 
will be a possibility of mistake ; and, so long as men are 
interested in study and research, there will be new re- 
sults of such work, and gain in consequence. But, God 
be praised ! we can be sure of enough truth already con- 
firmed by the experience of ages to rest on in living and 
in dying. What folly to think that, because we have 
reason to doubt the truth of some long-believed historic 
assertions, we therefore can have no confidence in any 
historic results. It is said that there is no proof -that 
little George Washington hacked his father’s cherry- 
tree, and then refused to lie about it Must we then 
doubt whether Washington was the ‘Father of his 
Country,’* or question whether we have ‘any country ? 
If men, old or young, will wait until everything which 
they want to believe is certain and sure, they must take 
the consequences of waiting. Meanwhile there~ are 
those of us who walk by faith, and not by sight, and who 
walk firmly as seeing Him who is invisible. There is 
no use trying to reason the unreasonable out of their 
folly. Time is too precious to waste on those who pre- 
fer to doubt and question and worry. The better way is 
to set them an example of faith and confidence, in spite 
of all possibilities of distrust They will gain more 
from us, if that is our method. 
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The Medical Knowledge of Luke 
By J. Howe Adams, M.D. 


HE history of medicine contained in the annals of 
the Bible has been one feature of scriptural re- 
search which has been somewhat overlooked. From 
the nature of the case, it is only natural that this aspect 
of the Bible should not receive the attention it merits, 
for the majority of its investigators have not had medical 
educations, and hence have probably felt a little reluc- 
tance to speak on the problems thus presented, while 
medical men themselves have had scarcely any concep- 
tion of the wealth of matevial contained in biblical 
history. 

There have been, nevertheless, a number of books 
published on the subject. In 1697 Thomas Bartholinis 
published a scholarly work, De Morbus Bidlicis, which 
ran through a number of editions ; in 1785, Dr. Richard 
Mead, ‘ Physician to his Majesty George II,'" wrote a 
pleasant account of biblical diseases, and in 1850 Wun- 
derbar, a German observer, published a book entitled 
Biblisch-talimudische Medicin, There have been a num- 
ber of other works, including the classic work of Dr. 
Hamonic and the recent publications of Dr. Buret, but 
these volumes are few in number compared with the 


But, instead of removing the-difficulty, this only in-— 
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great mass of material collected. in other channels of 
biblical research. 

The opening paragraph of Dr. Mead’s work is so 
pleasantly and modestly expressed that it bears repeti- 
tiun. Dr. Mead says: ** My declining years having in 
great measure released me from those medical fatigues 
in which, for the public good (at least, I hope), I have 
been empioyed for the past fifty years, I have deter- 
mined to pass the short remainder of life in such a 
sort of leisure as may prove neither disagreeable to my- 
self nor useless to others ; for good men are of the 
opinion that we must give an account even of our idle 
hours, and therefore think it necessary that .they should 
always be well spent. Having from my earliest child- 
hood entertained a strong passion for learning, after I 
had chosen the art of medicine for my profession, I still 
never intermitted my literary studies, to which I had re- 
course from time to time as to refreshments, strengthen- 
ing me in my daily labors and lessening my cares. 
Thus among other subjects I frequently read the Holy 
Scriptures, as becomes a Christian ; and, next to those 
things which regard eternal life and the doctrine of im- 
mortality, I usually gave particular attention to the his- 
tory of diseases and the various ailments therein re- 
corded, comparing those with what I had learned either 
from medical writers or from my own experience."’ 

In considering the history of medicine in the Bible, it 
is remarkable to see what accurate observers the writers 
of the books of the Bible were. They had no theories 
of disease to exploit, as had the medical writers of their 
period. They simply described what they saw, and 
hence this ancient history of disease fits far better into 
the medical knowledge of to-day than the professedly 
medical productions of the time. Of course, it is well 
known that the description of the symptoms and progress 
of leprosy is fully stated in the Old Testament, but there 
is as much accuracy in other medical descriptions as in 
these ; for example, in the history of Abraham, Sarah, 


and Abimelech (Gen. 20), the disease settled on the 


house of Abimelech is well known to-day ; it produces 
the same conditions as it did in the days of Abraham. 
Again, David, in the description of his afflictions (Psa. 
38), gives an excellent clinical picture of the same dis- 
ease ; jn Psalm 51 he exclaims, ‘‘ Purge me with hyssop, 
and | shail be clean ; wash me, and I shall be whiter 


than snow. The use of drugs of the class of hyssop 
still persists as an adjunct of treatment of this disease to 
the present time. The phrase ‘‘whiter than snow'’ is 
a very striking description of the results of treatment ; 
the French writers to this day express the same idea 
when they speak of ‘blanching the patient,’’—for the 
whitening of the skin is a-sign of cure, as David well 
expresses it. 

There are many other clinical pictures in the story of 
e Old /Testament to which space will permit no refer- 
nce, but the most perfect illustration of medical knowl- 
ge and observation is seen in the Gospel of Luke. In 
rder to appreciate the internal evidence which shows 
at this Gospel was written who was 
conversant with the medical knowledge of the times, it 


by a man 
is necessary to remember that the success of medicine 
has largely been along the line of close, accurate de- 
scriptions of the various conditions found in disease. 
Study and comparison have been the bed rock upon 
which the whole structure of science rests to-day. The 
physician must learn to be observant, to note details, 
and to use accurate statements. This is peculiarly no- 
ticeable in the writings of Luke, ‘the beloved phy- 
Sician.’’ Living in an age when the art of writing was 
a difficult and rare accomplishment, when the means of 
spreading knowledge was by the voice of the rabble, 
when all the modern methods of thought, of life and 
advancement, were lacking, Luke's writings display the 
utmost care and precision. Unfortunately, much of the 
accuracy of his work is lost in the translation which we 
use to-day. The translators have not brought out his 
careful use of terms, his thoroughness of observation, 
and his remarkable attention to detail, as it might have 
been done. 

Had Luke lived to-day, and had the scenes he de- 
scribed occurred-at the present time, he would undoubt- 
edly have given some description of himself to show his 
fitness for his task ; we should have known the -exact 
history of his life, the extent of his education, etc: But 
Luke assumes in his Gospel that he is fitted for his work; 
and allows no doubt.to creep into the question of his 
accuracy This is well, for it permits the lover of the 
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Bible to fill out with sympathetic hands tne smaller 
details of the great pictures painted by the evangelist. 

Greek, which was the language used by Luke, is most 
accurate in its terms and phrases. The medical words 
of the time are sharply divided from the common terms ; 
in the use of these Luke was most careful. Luke in his 
description of the miracles frequently used terms which 
were only medical in character, while he goes far more 
into detail in describing the miracles and the subsequent 
results than do the other evangelists. 

As might be supposed, Luke carefully preserves all 
reference to medical men and their profession made by 
Christ 
only evangelist who mentions the statement, ‘‘And he 


in. his sermons and conversations. He is the 
said unto them; Ye will surely say unto me this proverb, 
Physician, heal thyself’’ (Luke 4 : 23). In the use of 
the Greek verb ¢ierapcuson (‘‘to heal'') Luke selected 
the technical expression which has come down to us in 
the word ‘therapeutics,'" or healings by the use of 
drugs. In the account of the healing of Simon's wife's 
mother, Luke states that she was taken with a great fever 
(purcto megalo), by which he diagnoses her case accord- 
ing to the classification of Galen, who@ had divided all 
fevers into two classes, —great and small. 

Luke, in the description of Christ's healing, is the 
only evangelist who tells the manner of his healing ; he 
states that it is ‘‘by the laying on of hands."' The 
simplicity of the cure evidently struck Luke ; he states 
directly that Christ healed ‘‘ divers diseases,'' while the 
other evangelists simply state that he healed all that 
were sick. A curious little point in the account of the 
healing of the withered hand (Luke 6 : 6) is the fact that 
Luke alone tells that it was the cripple’s right hand. 
Through these descriptions Luke uses technical expres- 
sions. In Luke 4 : 35, when Jesus rebukes the unclean 
spirit, and the translator states ‘‘ he came out of him,"’ 
Luke uses the term rif¢ein, which is the term for con- 
vulsions : he is the only New Testament writer who uses 
this verb. He is also the only narrator who states that the 
man was left uninjured. Luke recognizes the two forms 
of leprosy of the period, A/erese lepras and “pros. In 
the healing of the paralytic (5 : 18) he alone uses the 
scientific term for palsy, Jara/elumenos, the other narra- 
tors using the popular expression of the day, paralutkos. 
In the account of the demoniac of Gadara, Luke alone 
mentions that the man had been ill a long time, that 
he wore no clothes, and lived among the tombs, —all 
important facts in his case. 

In Luke 9 : 39 he uses the term q@fhvos, which Hip- 
pocrates and Aretaeus used for epilepsy, in the de- 
scription of the child which had a devil. Had the 
translators preserved Luke's original terms, they would 
have added to the interest of the narrative, besides en- 
abling the reader to understand that it was no unusual 
condition which Christ was curing. It is the translators 
that are inaccurate, and not Luke. 

In 13 : 11-13, in the description of the woman who 
was ill for eighteen years, Luke states that ‘‘ immediately 
she was made straight,’’ using the verb anopthothe, 
which Galen states is an expression for ‘‘ straightening 
the spine of the vertebrae.’ In this chapter Luke uses 
the verb afolucin, ‘‘to release from 
means; literally, ‘‘ to remove a bandage."’ 

In 22 : 51 Luke aloné states that Christ restored the 
ear to the servant of the high-priest ; he is the only 
evangelist who repeats the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan, and in the parable of Lazarus and the Rich Man his 
description of the condition of the beggar is very techni- 
cal in its terms. 


disease ;"" it 


Outside of strictly medical descriptions, Luke still usés 
medical terms. It would seem that they were so fixed 
in his nomenclature that it was impossible for him to 
avoid their use. For example, in the parable of the 
house built upon a rock, Luke for the word ‘rains"’ 
uses the word A/emura, which is translated «floods ;"’ 
it is the expression for the ‘fluids of the body.'’ The 
word ‘‘ruin"’ is expressed by regma, which is the medi- 
cal term for a ‘‘laceration.’’ In the statement that it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven, Luke 
uses the term de/one, which was the surgical needle of 
the period, while for the ‘‘eye’’ he used the word “ema, 
which meant, literally, ‘‘a perforation,’’ and hence the 
ears, the nostrils, or the eyes. 

Luke, in describing the effect of the miracles upon 
the bystanders, states that they said, ‘‘We have seen 


strange things to-day,'’ using the word faradoxon, or 
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‘*paradox,"’ as if he were expressing his own sensations, 
while the other writers express themselves rather loosely. 
In speaking of ‘‘ gathering figs of thistles,’’ Luke uses 
the term dafos, which was the expression for a bramble- 
bush of a certain kind which was used medicinally. 
tells the 
variety of tree that it was,—susomorcan, or ‘‘ fig mul- 


When Zaccheus climbed into a tree, Luke 


berry,’’ while in describing the tree that Christ referred 
to when he said, ‘‘ If ye had faith as a grain of mustard- 
Be 
plucked up by the root and be thou planted in the sea ; 


thou 


seed, ye might say unto this sycamine tree, 


although he might well be excused for not noticing it, 
Luke saw that the tree, to which Christ probably pointed, 
was another variety of tree from the species climbed by 
Zaccheus, or a genuine mulberry tree (sv#aminos), which 
the translators, missing the point of distinction, have 
rendered ‘‘ sycamine tree."’ 

of Christ's the incidents 
around it, Luke is the most accurate and complete chron- 
He alone gives the full account of the nativity of 
John, the story of Elisabeth and Mary, while his story 


In the account birth and 


icler. 
of the manger gives us our present conception of the cir- 


Luke 


evangelist who mentions that Christ was 


cumstances surrounding the early life of Christ. 
is the only 
wrapped in swaddling-clothes,—a fact likely to be in- 
quired into by a physician. Again, at the close of 
Christ's ministry on earth, Luke alone gives us any con- 
ception of the physical suffering of the Saviour in the 
agony on Gethsemane ; he tells of the prostration of 
strength and the outward visible effects of the ordeal. 

If Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles, as we have 
reason to believe, we owe to him the only description of 
Saul’s sudden blindness and recovery, which Paul him- 
self does not describe, and refers to so obscurely that 
we should not know the circumstances were it not for 
Luke. 


medical 


Again here does Luke show his fondness for 
matters. Through him do we learn of the 
deaths of Ananias and Sapphira, the restoration of Ta- 
bitha, and the various adventures which fell to Paul's 
lot, including the story of the viper which fastened its 
fangs on Paul's hand, and the various diseases healed 
by him. 

These references to the medical side of Luke's charac- 
ter form scarcely five per cent of the evidence which 
exists on the subject. I have simply endeavored to give 
average examples of the proof as it is known. For 
those who are anxious to pursue the subject farther, the 
most exhaustive work, ‘‘ Medical Language of St. Luke,’’ 
by the Rev. William Kirk Hobart of Dublin, will form 
an excellent basis for study. 


Overbrook, Pa. 
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Prayer in Christ’s Name 
By Professor Dr. George B. Stevens 


N the Old Testament, the ‘‘name"’ of anything was 

a symbol of the nature of that which it designated. 
Hence the names of God were significant of some special 
aspect of God's being. 
cation to God of the 


This is illustrated by the appli- 
title «‘I am”"’ 
lute being and sovereign authority. 


to denote his abso- 
The name of God 
is said to be a strong tower for his people ; that is, God 
himself, in his essential being and perfections, is their 
refuge and defense. The name of God is a designation 
of what God is in himself. 

In like manner, names were attached to men with ref- 
erence to their significance. chosen for 
children in order to express the sentiments cherished to- 


Names were 
wards them by their parents, or the hopes which were 
indulged in for their future. The 
symbol of affectionate desire or prophetic hope for the 
child. 


name was often a 


Names were often changed at some great crisis 
in life in order to mark and impress its significance. 
Familiar examples are the change of Jacob to Israel, 
Abram to Abraham, Saul to Paul. 

It is necessary to bear these facts in mind in order to 
understand the phrase ‘‘in the name of"’ as it is em- 
ployed by our Lord. His ‘‘name"’ is the symbol of his 

When he says that God will send 
the Hoiy Spirit in his name, the phrase suggests that the 
Spirit's work will be in line with that of Christ himself ; 
that its sphere is identical with the whole meaning and 
purpose of the Saviour’s own work. 


saving life and power. 


The Spirit's work 
is to be done within the field of truth and life which has 
already been opened to the world in the redemptive 
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mission of Jesus, and is to make his ‘‘namz’’ more 
fully known ; to secure the ends which his mission con- 
templated ; to realize in the world the life of love and 
holiness, which constitutes for men the very meaning of 
the name Jesus Christ. 

The meaning is similar when Jesus speaks of his dis- 
ciples’ praying in his name. In the coming day of 
enlightenment by the Spirit, when they shall more fully 
know the meaning and application of his work for them, 
they shall also penetrate into the deeper import of prayer. 
*‘ Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name:... in 
that day ye shall ask in my name.'’ Under the Spirit's 
guidance and interpretation of Christ, prayer was to take 
on some new meaning and power. What was this added 
element, this deeper, truer character, which prayer was 
to assume when it was made ‘‘ in Christ's name'’ ? 

The answer is to be found by considering what the 
‘“‘name’’ signifies. It means that, in the development 
of the spiritual life, men enter more fully into Christ, 
become transformed into his likeness, pray as he prayed, 
live in the spirit of his life. We truly pray in Christ's 
name when all our desires are held within the scope of 


_ his gracious work for us ; when we can look at all things 


as he did, and can make the essence of all our prayers 
the same as that which we find in him,—not my will, 
but thine, be done. To pray in his name is to pray in 
him, to desire what he desires for us, to wish, all his 
gracious purpose to be wrought for us and in us. We 
can only truly pray in his name when we know him, and 
live in the power of the life which he bestows. We 
must be in Christ if we are to prayin him. Such prayer 
is one of the expressions of the spiritual life which be- 
tokens its true and only Source. The branch cannot 
bear that fruit except it abide in the vine. 

It is not the exclusive peculiarity. of prayer that it 
should be in Christ's name. We are to do all things in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. All life is to be held un- 
der the power of his spirit and within the scope of his 
purpose. As the Spirit interprets Christ to us, we are 
enabled to make him more and more the type and 
measure, the pattern and power, of all our own life. 
Thus our life becomes; as Paul says, ‘* hid with Christ 
in God,"' and, as for him, living means Christ, since 
Christ sums up for us the import of life, and comprises in 
himself its true motives, ends, and aims. In this view 
of the subject we see the truth of Augustine's statement 
that prayer in Christ's name must be consistent with 
Christ's character, and that he fulfils it as Saviour, and 
therefore just so far it conduces to salvation. 

It is thus apparent that the import of the phrase un- 
der consideration has an important bearing upon the 
assurances of answer to prayer. Jesus said, ‘‘ If ye shall 
ask anything of the Father, he will give it you in my 
name.'’ Thus we are taught to pray in Christ's name, 
and also assured that the answer will be given in his 
name. Perhaps this phrase bas something to teach us 
about the answer as well as ‘about the nature of prayer. 

If God grants his gifts to us in Christ's name, he 
grants us all things which we seek so far as they accord 
with the work of Christ for us, which is to promote our 
growth in his own life and likeness. The promise may 
seem at first like an unconditional assurance that God 
will give us whatever we ask. But this would mean that 
we could determine what God should do for us ; that 
our wills, and not God's, were supreme. A most sig- 
nificant condition affecting answers to prayer is involved 
in that phrase ‘‘in his name.'’ God freely gives us all 
things in Christ, makes all things work together for our 
good, if we live in accord with his will That God 
gives us in Christ's name what we seek means the Same 
as this, ‘‘If we ask anything according to his will, he 
heareth us."" Christ's work for us seeks our true good, 
our only true and lasting good, and nothing else. Noth- 
ing that is part of Christ's gracious work for our salva- 
tion will he withhold. 

In this view all true prayer is answered. Does an 
earthly parent answer only those requests of his child 
which he grants at the terms in which they are made? 
Are only those petitions heard and granted in reply to 
which the very thing asked, as the child conceives of it, 
is given? Wise parents often wisely withhold what is 
asked, and so most truly answer the child's need. . Good 
parents often give mere than is asked, and thus best an- 
swer the request by giving what is better than the child 
thought of. 
it ike manner we*are taught that God does more and 
for his children than they can ask, or even think. 
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He is greater than our hearts. He best knows our 
needs, and often truly answers our prayers by denying 
us what in our ignorance and folly we think we require ; 
often by giving, not what we seek, but vastly more ; by 
giving to us, not according to our imperfect knowledge 
of our wants, but according to his perfect wisdom and 
love. 

Thus the assurance of answer to our prayers is con- 
ditioned upon abiding in Christ ; that is, upon possess- 
ing a spirit in prayer like his. For him prayer was 
submission to the divine will. To him the words of 
Tennyson apply : 

** Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure."’ 

His was the perfectly prayerful life. So far as our 
prayers are like his they must be fully answered. So far 
as we ‘‘abide in Christ’’ we shall receive our requests. 
The whole import of Jesus’ teaching, so far as it is con- 
nected with the’ idea of prayer in his name, is well 
epitomized in the words of the collect which asks that 
the Lord will hear the prayers of his servants, and adds, 
‘¢ And that they may obtain their petitions, help them to 
ask such things as*shal!l please thee.’’ 
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Origin and Progress of Sunday- 
School Conventions 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Reprinted from The Sunday School Times of May 30, 1896 


|" would be a great deal easier to show that Sunday- 

school conventions did not begin when they are 
commonly supposed to have begun, or that the men who 
are commonly spoken of as their originators were not 
the pioneers in their organizing, than to point with con- 
fidence to their beginning, or to name their unquestioned 
authors. Every great movement had its beginning long 
before it began, and its final start was a result of various 
earlier startings. 

Who started the first Sunday-school, who first arranged 
a series of uniform Bible lessons, and with whom the 
idea of a national Sunday-school convention originated, 
are questions the discussion of which would prove as in- 
terminable as it would prove profitless. Hence it should 
be understood at the outset that no attempt is now made 
to settle any one of these questions. To give a few main 
facts in the popular history of the modern Sunday-school 
convention and Sunday-school lesson movement is all 
that is undertaken. 

Jewish tradition makes Methuselah a teacher of re- 
ligious knowledge before the Flood, and Shem and Eber 
after thesFlood. Abraham and Melchizedek are said to 
have been both teachers and learners; and Jacob and 
Moses and Joshua and Samuel and Elisha and Hezekiah 
were in the long list of Bible-school leaders. 

One of the earlier national conferences of Bible-school 
workers was gathered at Jerusalem, after the return of 
the Jews from captivity. It was published and pro- 
claimed in all the cities. Nehemiah presided over it. 
The principal delegates are known by name. It was in 
session a full week, and the Bible and its study were the 
theme of consideration ‘‘ day by day, from the first day 
unto the last day."’ Nearly a century before the Chris- 
tian era a series of uniform Bible lessons was in general 
use throughout Palestine, in the Bible schools of the 
land. And from that day to this there has been no time 
when it could be said that Bible-school gatherings and 
Bible-school lessons had now first begun in the world. 

Yet, without attempting to trace the history and prog- 
ress of Bible-school work in the Jewish and Christian 
churches along the centuries, it may be well to call atten- 
tion to landmarks of note in the course of modern Sun- 
day-school movements in Great Britain and America. 
Although there were Sunday-schools at many points on 
both sides of the ocean before the days of Robert Raikes, 
it is true that his effort to interest the public in his work, in 
this line, marked a new beginning of such effort, and 
we therefore properly date the modern Sunday-school as 
a popular organization from 1780. 

In 1791, the first Sunday-school:society, as a distinct 
organization, in the United States, seems to have been 
formed in Philadelphia, and in various other parts of 
the country similar societies were begun, until, in 1824, 
a national society was organized, under the name of The 
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American Sunday School Union. In 1832 a call fcra 
National Sunday-school Convention was issued by the 
officers and managers of The American Sunday’ School 
Union, with the co-operation of representative workers 
from different parts of the country. 

This First National Sunday-school Convention (county 
and other local conventions of Sunday-school workers 
having already been held in various places) was held in 
New York City, October 3, 1832. Fourteen states and 
territories were there represented. In_the following year 
the Second National Sunday-school Convention was held, 
this time in Philadelphia, May 22, 1833. It appears to 
have been more than twenty years after this before either 
a state or a national Sunday-school convention was 
again held in this country, unless, indeed, some state 
gatherings immediately followed the second national 
convention. 

In 1855 a state Sunday-school convention was held in 
Massachusetts ; but that was more for social stimulus 
than for organized work. In 1857 state conventions 
were held in New York and Connecticut, and the plan 
of county secretaries for organized and systematic effort 
was inaugurated in those states. After this, other states, 
East and West, followed with similar organizations, and 
there has since been no break in the course of organized 
work to the present time. 

The Third National Sunday-school Convention was 
held in Philadelphia, February 22, 1859. After this 
convention the Civil War interrupted the series of such 
gatherings contemplated by its managers, and it was not 
until 1869 that the fourth convention was held at New- 
ark, New Jersey, April 28. The Fifth National Sunday- 
school Convention was called to meet at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, April 16, 1872, and meanwhile the subject of a 
uniform system of Bible lessons became a prominent 
theme of thought and discussion among Sunday-school 
workers. 

In earlier times the memorizing of Bible verses and of 
catechism answers was the chief work of pupils in the 
Sunday-school. Teachers were expected to hear recita- 
tions, but not to teach. It seems to -have been James 
Gall of Edinburgh, who, about 1825, was a pioneer in 
the matter of taking a limited number of Bible verses, 
and questioning the pupil concerning them, teaching 
the pupil the truths of those verses according to educa- 
tional methods. This method was a new beginning. 
On the basis of it all the Bible teaching of the modern 
Sunday-school is carried on to-day. The London Sun- 
day-school Union and The American Sunday School 
Union, and afterwards the denominational Sunday- 
school unions, took up this method, and gave it popu- 
larity and efficiency. p 

Truman Parmelee of Utica, New York, and Albert 
Judson and Harvey Fisk of New York City, planned 
question-books on this method of teaching, which, as 
adapted and improved, were widely circulated by The 
American Sunday School Union under the name of 
Union Quesiions. Frederic A. Packard of Philadel- 
phia was a representative leader of The American Sun- 
day School Union in all its educational methods. He 
edited a weekly Sunday-school periodical with its lesson 
notes and quarterly-review plans on the basis of Gall's 
system, All Sunday-school workers since his day are 
either consciously or unconsciously influenced by his 
work. The Rev. Dr. John Todd, also of Philadelphia, 
gave an added impulse to wise Sunday-school methods 
by ‘his lectures-on Sunday-schools. John H. Vincent, 
John S. Hart, R. G. Pardee, Edward Eggleston, H. C. 
McCook, George A. Peltz, and other representative 
leaders, also contributed largely to give new form and 
power to systematic Sunday-school instruction. 

The Fifth National Sunday-school Convention at In- 
dianapolis adopted the system of uniform Bible lessons 
known as the International Lessons, which has been 
growing in popularity ever since. B. F. Jacobs was 
largely instrumental in securing this action bythe con- 
vention, for the times were ripe for it, and he recognized- 
the fact. 

From 1873, when this system of Bible lessons was 
agreed on, the Internat:onal conventions have met every 
three years,—namely, at Baltimore, May 11-13, 1875 ; 
at Atlanta, April 17-19, 1878 ; at Toronto, June 22-24, 
1881 ; at Louisville, June 11-13, 1884 ; at Chicago, June 
1-3,°1887 ; at Pittsburg, June 24-27, 1890 ; at St. Louis, 
August 31 to September 5, 1893 [at Boston, June 23-26, 
1896 ; and there have been held three World's Sunday- 
School Conventions, at Lendon, July 1-6, 1889; St 
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Louis, August 30 to September 5, 1893 ; and London, 
July 11-16, 1898). 

The results of this convention history and progress 
are to be measurably seen, yet not to be fully com- 
prehended as yet, in the improved spiritual condition of 
the churches and Sunday-schools and families of the 
United States and beyond, and to God be all the glory ! 


Philadelphia. 
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For Children at Home 
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Sunday at Aunt Margaret's 
By Celia M. Stone 


AUL and Willis, with their mama, had come from 
the Far West to visit Aunt Margaret and her fam- 
ily, none of whom the boys had ever seen. They liked 
their cousins Earle and Fred very much, and they were 
sure there never was such a wonder as Baby Marguerite. 
They arrived very early in. the week, and every mo- 
ment had been spent in sight-seeing and playing or 
reading. Saturday morning, as the boys were together 
on the veranda, Paul said : 

‘* Now we must ride our bicycles all we can to-day, 
because to-morrow we can’t ride. 
Sunday? It is so dull.’’ 

‘« Why, I don't call it dull,’’ replied Earle. ‘‘I like 
it as well as any day that I can think of, almost as well 
as my birthday.’’ 

‘But,"” said Paul, ‘it's nothing but read, read, read, 
and go to church, and '’— 

Just then Aunt Margaret came in sight, and beckoned 
Paul to come to her. 

‘« What would you like for dessert, Paul, to-morrow ?"' 
she said. 

** What would 7 like ?’’ 

‘« Yes, I always ask one of the children to select the 
second course for Sunday, and I choose the rest, and get 
it as nearly ready as I can Saturday. 
you like to-morrow ?’’ 


Don't you just hate 


Now what would 


‘*] think strawberries and cream aré a little the 
best.’’ 
‘««Well, strawberries. and cream it shall be. Let's 


keep our plans a secret, so as to surprise them all to- 
morcow.’’ 

And away went Aunt Margaret to look after her 
household, while Paul went back to the boys. 

He played very hard all day, for he seemed to think 
he must get fun enough to last until Monday. 

Next morning, when the breakfast-bell rang, as Paul 
entered the breakfast-room he thought he had never 
seen it look half so pretty. Flowers and ferns were 
everywhere, and the breakfast just what he liked. 

They always went to the library for prayers; and this 
morning they sang a little while, and then talked dver 
the Sunday-school lesson before the church bel!s rang. 

The church was very pleasant, and, at the close of the 
service, Aunt Margaret invited Paul and Willis into the 
kindergarten, where she had charge, and there the time 
passed very quickly. 

Dinner was ready when they arrived at home, and a 
happy family gathered around the table. Dinner was 
very nice, but it had been prepared almost entirely the 
day before, for Aunt Margaret was very careful that 
every one should have a Sunday rest. . She meant the 
day should be to the entire household what it was to her, 
the best day of the week. 

As they were leaving the table, Aunt Margaret said : 

‘« Boys, I wish you would put on cooler clothes, and 
then meet me on the veranda."’. 

** What does she want of us ?"’ thought Paul, as he 
hurried downstairs to find her. There she was with a 
large basket of flowers, just brought from the garden. 

‘‘O Aunt Margaret !’’ said the boys, ‘‘ what are you 
going to do with those ?"’ 

‘** You see that large brick building over there,"’ she 
replied: «That is a hospital, where there are a good 
many little children, and Sunday is a long day to them. 
Let's tie up these flowers, and send them over there."’ 

So the boys went to work, while their aunt tied wet 
cotton around the stems, that the children’s little hot 
hands might not wilt them. In the midst of their 
pleasure grandma appeared. 
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‘What lovely flowers!'’. she said, as she looked at 
the basket in which they laid them as fast as they were 
ready. Then she added, ‘‘I came to invite you chil- 
dren to a Sunday reception in my room, from four until 
bedtime.’’ And, gathering a knot of her favorites, she 
laid them in the basket, and_went away. 

‘«When shall send these, Aunt 
asked Paul. ‘‘ They are almost ready."’ 

‘«In fifteen minutes Mary will be ready to carry them. 
She has~a little sister there, and nothing pleases her 
quite so much as to have plenty of flowers for her and 
others in the same ward.’’ 

As they laid the last cluster in the basket they stood 
and admired them. 


you Margaret ?"’ 


said Earle. ‘‘It's time 
Come, Marguerite; you go first.’’ 
And up the stairs went the baby, followed by the boys. 

Grandma stood in her door ready to receive them. 
They had been in her room a good deal since they 
came. She had read to them, and played games with 
them, but this afternoon her room seemed pleasanter 
than ever with books and pictures. Paul found books 
that he liked very much. 


‘« There, it's striking four,’’ 
for the reception. 


‘Grandma, why haven't I seen these books and pic- 
tures in the library ?’’ he said. ‘Aren't they there ?’’ 

‘* No, they are not in the library’ replied grandma. 
‘« We like to have some of our very best books and pic- 
tures saved for Sunday. Marguerite has a Sunday doll 
even,—not that it is nicer than her other dolls, only 
she plays with it on Sunday, and not through the week. 
We want Sunday to be a little pleasanter than any other 
day of the week.”’ 

They were all playing a Scripture game when Aunt 
Margaret tapped at the door and left 
supper. 

‘« Now,'’ said grandma, ‘‘ while I give Marguerite her 
supper I think you would better have yours.”’ 

So she crossed the room, and, moving a screen, 
showed a little table with the boys’ supper alf laid upon 
it. It was a simple supper, but so good that the 
boys were in no haste to finish it. Marguerite ate hers, 
and fell asleep in her grandmother's arms. Still the 
boys ate and laughed and talked, and to their grand- 
mother it seemed as if her own boys had come back. 
The lonely years slipped away for a moment, and the 
little lads at the table were her own little boys, with the 
same merry peals of laughter that had greeted her when 
her gray-haired sons were children. 

‘«Come,"’ 


Marguerite’ s 


said Earle, ‘‘if we eat forever we can't 
’* And they gathered around their 
There they were when their mothers 
came to remind them that it was bedtime. As they 
kissed their grandmother good-night, Paul said : 


have any reading. 
grandmother. 


‘‘T've had a splendid time, and, when I'm a man, 
and have a home of my own, I'm going to have my 
Sundays just as they are here, and then mama'll be old 
enough to be the grandmother, —won't she ?"’ 

Gorham, Me. 
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For the Superintendent 


It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 


< 


How to Win Children to the 
Sunday-School 


By James A. Worden, D.D. 


Superintendent of Sabbath-School and Missionary Work 
of the Presbyterian Church 


: ‘O hold our own we must win Our present 
members are continually being lessened by re- 
movals, withdrawals, and deaths. 


others. 


Sixty thousand schol- 
ars last year were lost to Presbyterian Sunday-schools. 
Similar depletions appear in all other churches. Either 
the leak must be stopped, and large numbers brought 
in, or our schools will gradually decline in proportion to 
the population. 

But our Saviour sets before us, not merely the task of 
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holding our own, but of discipling, making all scholars 
of the Word. His ancient command still stands : 
out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and 
bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind ; go out into the highways and hedges, and com- 
pel them to come in.'’ Four-sevenths of the school 
population of this country are outside of all Sunday- 
schools, Protestant or Romanist. 


‘*Go 


Twelve millions out- 
And the unreached are 
increasing twice as rapidly as the membership of our 
Sunday-schools. Is it any wonder that not a few feel 
that the great need of the Sunday-school of to-day is a 
mighty impulse from the Spirit of God, thrusting out the 
workers to gather in neglected children and youth ? 
Is it any wonder that many feel that the Sunday-school 


side, not nine millions within ! 


of to-day is devoting too much of its time to improve- 
ments in pedagogics and a more thorough equipment of 
all educational appliances, to the practical neglect of its 
great missionary and evangelistic object ? 

Where is the overwhelming realization of the intrinsic 
value of child souls as greater than that of the whole ma- 
terial universe ? It was for these the Lord of glory came 
to earth and shed his blood. 

The possibilities for future usefulness stored up in one 
of these little ones are incalculable. To win these neg- 
lected and perishing millions of the young is the short- 
est, surest way to advance Christ's kingdom, extend. his 
church, and make ours a truly Christian nation. But 
the question is, How are we to win them ? 

This is not so much a question of method as of a right 
spirit. Without the constraining love of Christ, without 
a loving interest in these neglected individual children, 
all effort to win them will be vain. Indeed, if these 
could even be won without love, they could not be held 
without it. 

A Philadelphia Sunday-school, in a spasm of aggres- 
siveness, went out and gathered over a hundred new 
scholars. The superintendent assured me that within 
three months not one of them was remaining in the 
school. There was not the warmth and welcome of love 
permeating the atmosphere of the school, quickening it 
with Christian life, and the children could not exist in 
They withdrew, and who could blame 
God intended that the children should breathe, 
not the chilly atmosphere of indifference, pride, and 
exclusiveness, but the breath of living, Christ-like love, 
This love cannot be assumed, nor is it an earth-born 


such a vacuum. 
them ? 


affection. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull describes and defines 
this love in such‘a suggestive way that I cannot forbear 
a quotation : 

‘It is a recognition of every child as a fellow-crea- 
ture, a fellow-immortal with ourselves, a personal object 
of the love of God, and one who is dear to Jesus, our . 
Saviour ; it involves a recognition of the peculiar needs 
of that one whom Jesus loves, and whom he asks us to 
care for for his sake. Such a recognition in its fulness 
will inevitably bring us to a sense of tender interest in 
the condition of one who represents so much. It cannot 
but create in us a desire to be of service to this possessor 
of an immortal soul for whom Jesus died, and that de- 
sire will be sure to show itself in all that we say or do in 
our intercourse with that personality."’ 

This love is a fruit of the Spirit, and we may say that 
a general effort to win children to the Sunday-school is, 
in its very nature, the best of all revivals of religion, 
the highest fruit of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
On this account, in urging Sunday-schools to adopt the 
Twentieth Century Movement, the object of which is to 
gather in a great multitude of the neglected children 
into our Sunday-schools as an offering to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, signalizing our gratitude to him for being per- 
mitted to enter upon the new century, the emphasis has 
been laid on the necessity of united, fervent, effectual 
prayer of the brotherhood of workers, as the indispensa- 
ble means of its success. Thousands have joined in the 
following agreement in prayer : 

With faith in the promise of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ (Matt. 18 : 19),—‘* That if two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for them 
of my Father which is in heaven,’’—we agree. together to pray 
every day, especially at our morning devotions, for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit upon every pastor, church, Sabbath-school, 
and Young People’s Society in our church, in our country, and in 
the world, and that he may crown with success the Twentieth 
Century Movement 


Whether we adopt this form or not, the spirit of this 


union of hearts in prayer must pervade those who would 
win children and youth to our Bible schools, “ 
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As to specific methods, there are two which in this 
brief article | may mention. 

The first we may call the district, or territorial, plan. 

When the officers, teachers, and scholars are thor- 
oughly informed of the nature of the aggressive move- 
ment for the winning of children into the Sunday-school, 
and are brought into tender sympathy and a practical 
willingness to co-operate, the help of every member of 
the school, without exception, should be requested and 
expected. The superintendent can then request some 
young man or woman to make a sketch map of the ter- 
ritory of the parish or the church naturally belonging to 
it. This general area can be sub-divided into convenient 
sub-districts. Each of these sub-districts can be as- 
signed to a carefully selected and capable visitor. It is 
understood that this visitor will have the right to call 
upon every teacher or scholar within his or her district 
to assist in the canvass. 

It might be well here to mention a most ingenious 
expedient adopted and used by Mr. L. G. Fouse, superin- 
tendent of the Northminster Sunday-school of Philadel- 
phia, as a help to his corps of visitors. He procured 
from the election officers the names of the male residents 
of each house within the territory of his school. These 
» names were furnished to the visitor of each sub-district. 
That visitor was thus armed with valuable information 
as she approached each house within her district, afford- 
ing her a pleasant introduction to the home. The can- 
vass thus made by the Northminster Sunday-school was 
most thorough, and fruitful in its results, both to the 
church and to the school, and prolific in information 
and suggestion. 

These sub-districts are to be regarded, not as the tem- 
porary, but as the permanent, charge or field of labor of 
the visitors. A first canvass is simply a preliminary, 
the laying of the foundation. The building to be 
erected thereon is a prayerful and persistent and most 
tactful effort to win every child, youth, and adult not 
now attending Sunday-school to come to the school of 
the Word,. it being well understood that the denomina- 
tional preference of each person is to be sacredly re- 
spected, 

It may be well to mention, for the encouragement of 
the timid, that, in making this canvass by the North- 
minster school, not one visitor met with a rebuff, or even 
a chilling reception. The fact is, that the world outside 
is far more offended by the indifference and apparently 
proud exclusiveness of Christians than by any manifes- 
tation of loving zeal in their behalf 

The plan adopted by the Princeton Sunday-school of 
Philadelphia, Mr. J. M. Collingwood, superintendent, is 
another method. A most capable and reliable commit- 
tee on invitations is selected from the large band of 
faithful teachers and scholars in that large and success- 
ful school. A card is printed, thus : 


Princeton Presbyterian Sunday-School 
J. H. COLLINGWOOD, Supt. 


Please write below the name and address of one person 
you know who is not attending any Sunday-school, and 
who, you think, might accept an invitation to attend 
Princeton. We will see that a cordial invitation is given. 

Name, John Doe. 
Address, 480 Adams Street. 

Please fill out this card, sign your name at the bottom, 
and hand it to your teacher. 


CLASS NO, 4. RICHARD ROE. 


One or more of these cards is given to every officer, 
teacher, and scholar in the Sunday-school. On a cer- 
tain occasion they are collected by the ushers, and re- 
ferred to the visitation committee, who carefully sift and 
analyze them, and assign them to the most available 
persons, and each member of the visitation committee 
has given to him or to. her the assignment of a name, 
thus : 


Mrs. A. B 


Please call, and, if not a member of any other 


CLARK: 


Sunday-school, secure, if possible, as a member of our 
school, 
John Doe, 480 Adams Street. 
Age, about 12. 
Kindly report, below, result of your efforts, and return 
this card to Mr or Mr 
venience. 


at your earliest con- 


(Report any other members of same family that could 
be secured for our school. ) 
This plan has the advantage of enlisting every mem- 
ber of the Sun as a scout, an advance guard, 
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to find out and report every nook -and corner, street, 
alley, house, in the entire district, and he is thus brought 
into genuine sympathy and co-operation with the work 
of ingathering. 

These are two of many plans which the Christian in- 
genuity of our Sunday-school workers is devising. I 
beg to close this short article with a quotation from my 
own appeal in behalf of the Twentieth Century Move- 
ment : 


Let the Sabbath-school have, or have not, ample and well- 
arranged buildings, but let it bring in the children. 

Let the Sabbath-school be in crowded city, elegant suburb, 
pleasant town, village, or in the country, but fet it bring in the 
children. 

Let the Sabbath-school be, or be not, furnished with trained 
teachers, and equipped with charts, blackboards, maps, library, 
and all educational appliances, but let it bring in the children. 

Let it be criticised as behind the times, or praised as up to 
date, but let it bring in the children, 

Let it have, or have not, normal class and graded system, but 
let it bring in the children. 

Let it have its membership of thousands, its membership of 
hundreds or only of scores, but let it bring in, and keep in, the 
children. 

Let it have, or fail to have, the finest music¢, a competent choir 
or chorister, but let it not fail to bring the children into its fold, 
and into the arms of Jesus Christ. 

If it fail in this, the Judge, who “‘ is at the gate,’’ will say, ‘' In- 
asmuch as ye did it not to one of the least [the youngest and the 
poorest] of these, ye did it not to me.“ 
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For the Teacher 


What the Primary Teacher Can Do 
Under Disadvantages 


By Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts 


F you cannot do the best, do the best you can. But 
this is not to be construed into meaning that one 
shall be content with things as they are, and make no 
effort to better them. Our noblest efforts are developed 
when things are not ideal, and we try to make them so. 
Generally speaking, the primary teacher has a way of 
thinking that she has the most important class in the 
school, and it will be a surprise and a grief to her to find 
that some one, perhaps the superintendent, thinks she 
is in ‘‘small business,"’ and, as a result, there will not 
be the co-operation desired. ’ 
If the primary teacher feels this lack of appreciation 
on the part of any one, let a gentle, determined, and 
perstiasive effort be made to convince the indifferent one 
to the contrary. If the superintendent is not enthusias- 
tic about primary work, he will only need cultivation to 
make him so, and, the more enthusiastic he becomes, 
the easier will be the path of the primary teacher. Be- 
gin the cultivation on the basis that the superintendent 
is already a sympathizer. Do not go to him with a wry 
face, and, in querulous tones, tell him of things you 
would like to do, but suppose you cannot. Instead, have 
some ways in mind and some means in hand whereby 
you will be able to carry out a part of_your plans, and 
let him know how much more you hope to do when the 
way is opened. Make occasions for special invitations 
for him to be present in the primary-ciass room. Invite 
him to hear a lesson given when you expect it to be a 
specially interesting one. If the children sing a song 
particularly well, ask the superintendent to come in and 
hear it. Keep him well informed about the primary 
movement by occasionally giving to him an envelope 
with some clippings in it, such as you can gather in 
reading Sunday-school periodicals, and from the Bul- 
letin of the Intéfnational Primary Union. When you 
are reading an interesting and helpful book on child study 
or primary work, mark passages for the superintendent 
to read. All that has been said about interesting and 
informing the superintendent may be applied to the 
pastor. The way to make other people believe in our 
work is to show that we believe in it ourselves. 

Many primary teachers labor under the disadvantage 
of not having the lively interest and co-operation of 
parents. It will be most unlovely, and against the best 
interests of the class, to decide to get on without them. 
Let them know thatrthere are seats provided for them, 
and that your report each Sunday includes the number 
of parents present. Organize a mothers’ praying band, 
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in which all shall agree te pray daily for the work of the . 
class. Have a mothers’-meeting once a month ; it 
might well be a parents’-meeting once a quarter. On 
such occasions, let the work of the class be full, de- 
scribed, and let the children’s songs be sung. Let 
practical topics related to child-training be presented 
or discussed. Let light refreshments be provided by the 
mothers in turn. Let all be urged to join the Home 
Department of the Sunday-school. One primary teacher 
has succeeded in getting many parents to contribute ten 
cents per month for the purpose of getting supplies for 
the class that would not ordinarily be furnished by the 
school This is reported to have created a lively inter- 
est on the part of those parents. 

It places the primary teacher at a great disadvantage 
not to have a separate room, but it is not the province 
of this article to discuss that question. Many teachers 
who have separate rooms are greatly embarrassed by 
their rooms being located in such a way as to have their 
exerciséS interrupted by the general exercises in the 
main room. And many a primary class is a disturb- 
ance to the main department for the same reason. 

The superintendent and the primary teacher should 
agree upon an arrangement of program to adjust these 
matters. 

A primary room needs an organ or a piano, Un- 
doubtedly, the weak, undeveloped voices of little children 
require some reinforcement. Possibly some friend who 
has a flute, or a violin, or an autoharp, can be pressed 
into temporary service, while a fund is being raised to 
purchase the organ or piano. A triangle would be bet- 
ter than nothing, as it would serve for keeping time. 

The lack of a good blackboard is something a primary 
teacher must not endure. The kind that will wear the 
longest, never get cracked, or turn white with age, is one 
of home manufacture, made by stretching blackboard 
cloth over a thick pad of newspapers or carpet paper, 
with a cotton lining. The easel on which it should rest 
can be made more or less ornamental according to the 
resources at hand, 

One of the greatest disadvantages which primary 
teachers have to labor against is the ungraded condition 
of their scholars ; they quite often range from three 
years to thirteen. And theclass is overcrowded because 
of these larger scholars whom the superintendent fails to 
have promoted because he cannot find teachers for them. 
The result is that the ‘‘ babies '’—those from three to 
six years of age—gain very little from what is said and 
done, it is all above their plane, while those from ten 
thirteen get a distaste for the Sunday-school by being 
asked to participate in ‘‘ motion exercises *’ and other 
‘‘babyish things."’ A primary teacher should insist 
upon the close grading of her department. Five years 
should be the uttermost diversity in age; even less 
would be better. Those teachers who have acted as 
assistants in the primary department might be transferred 
with the classes, and remain with them until such a 
time as permanent teachers could be secured, and then 
return to their special work in the primary department. 
If there should be an unusual number of very little 
ones, from three to five years of age, it would seem best 
to organize a department below the primary, and call it 
‘* The Infant Department’’ (not kindergarten). 

After all, the greatest disadvantage which the primary 
teacher may suffer from, and without knowing it, is her 
own lack of preparedness for the work. 

If the teaching of little children is not to her a pas- 
sion, she has mistaken her calling. If she is not willing 
to devote much time and effort toward bettering herself 
as a teacher, she is placing herself and her class at a ¢'s- 
advantage which must not be in these times of progress. 
Then, some primary teachers may. be busy mothers, or 
busy teachers in the day-school, or busy workers in other 
sphcres ; but, if they are deeply in earnest, their Sun- 
day-school classes will “form the under-current of their 
lives, and ‘will make a way for recognition by causing 
matters of trivial interest to be set aside. It is a dis-— 
advantage for any primary teacher to be isolated in her 
work. She should seek the acquaintance of other pri- 
mary teachers. This will be easy enough in a town or 
city, and should lead to the organizationsof a primary 
union. But a teacher in a country district need not be 
isolated. She may join the International Primary Union, 
and so come into fellowship with hundreds and thousands 
of primary teachers, and so became fully conversant 
with all that is newest and best in primary work. 

Washington, D.C. : 
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Lesson Helps - 





Lesson 4, April 23, 1899 
Jesus, the Way and the Truth and the Life 
John 14: t-14 

Memory verses : 2-6 


Study also Acts 4 : 8-12, 


GoLpEN TEXT : Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.—John 14: 6. 


REVISED VERSION 
heart. be 


COMMON VERSION 


1 Let not your heart be 1 Let not. your 


troubled: ye believe in God, troubled: f!ye believe in 
believe also in me. God, believe also in me, 
2.In my Father's house are 2In my Father's house 


are many ? mansions; if 
it were not so, I would 
have told you; for I goto 
prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a 
place for you, I come again, 
and will receive you unto 
myself ; that where I am, 
there ye may be also. * And 
whither I go, ye know the 


many mansions: if i¢ were not 
so, | would have told you. I 
go to prepare a place for you. 

3 And if | go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto myself ; 
that where I am, /Aere ye may 
be also. 

4 And whither I go ye know, 
and the way ye know. 


>) 


— 


5 Thomas saith unto him, 5 way. Thomas saith unto 
Lord, we know not whither thou him, Lord, we know not 
goest; and how can we know whither thou goest; how 


the way ? 6 know we the way? Jesus 

6 Jesus saith unto him, I am saith unto him, I am the way, 
the way, the truth, and the and the truth, and the life: 
life : no man cometh unto the no one cometh unto the 
Father, but by me. Father, but *by me. If ye 


“ 


7 If ye had known me, ye had known me, ye would 
should have known my Father have known my Father also : 
also: and from henceforth ye from henceforth ye know 
know him, and have seen him. him, and have seen him. 

8 Philip saith unto him, -Lord, 8 Philip saith unto him, Lord, 


shew us the Father, and it suf- shew us the Father, and it 
ficeth us. 9 sufficeth us. Jesus saith 

9 Jesus saith unto him, Have unto him, Have 1 been so 
I been so long time With you, long time with you, and dost 
and yet hast thou not known thou not know me, Philip ? 
me, Philip? he that hath seen he that hath seen me hath 
me hath seen the Father ; and seen the Father ; how sayest 
how sayest thou ¢/hex, Shew us thou, Shew us the Father? 
thie Father ? 10 Believest thou not that [| am 

to Believest thou not that I in the Father, and the Father 
am in the Father, and’ the in me? the words that I say 
Father in me? the words that I unto you I speak not from my- 
speak unto you I speak not of self: but the Father abiding 


myself: but the Father that in me doeth his works. 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the 11 Believe me that I am in the 
works. ° Father, and the Father in 

ir Believe me that I am in me: or else believe me for 


the Father,.and the Father in. y9 the very works’ sake. 
me : or else believe me for the 
very works’ sake. 

12 Verily, verily, I'say unto 
you, He that believeth on me, 
the works that I do shall he do 
also; and greater works than than these shall he do; be- 
these shall he do ; because I go cause I go unto the Father. 
unto my Father. 13 And whatsoever ye shall ask 

13 And whatsoever ye shall in my name, that will I do, 
ask in my name, that will I do, a , Fathe oe 
that the Father may be glorified that the - Father, may be 
in the Son. 14 glorified in the Son. If ye 

14 If ye shall ask any thing in shall ask ® me anything in my 
my name, I will do #7. name, that will I do. 


Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He 
that believeth on me,’ the 
works thay,J do shall he do 
also; and greatér works 


a 





10r, deliewe in God *% Or, abiding-places 
read And whither 1 go:e know, and the way ye know. 
5 Many ancient authorities omit me. 

in verse t the American Revisers. would let margin and text exchange 
places. In verse 14 they would for “shall ask me anything” read 
* shall ask anything 
add wre. 


3 Many ancient authorities 
4Or, through 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— The Lord's Departure ( Luke 24 : 44-53). 
fulfilled (44). The authority, 
basis, sphere, and terms of the commission (46-48) 


The Scriptures 

Their minds opened (45). 

Power 
to be given (49). His parting blessing (50-53). 

Mon.— The Absent Lord ( John 14: 1-14). 
2). Coming for us (3). 


Preparing for us (1, 
The way to God (4-7). 
(8-11). 


Seeing 

the Father in the Son 
(12-14). 

Tues.— The New and Living Way (Heb. 9 
known under the covenant (1-10). 
alt (11-14). To appear in the presence of God for us (24 
28). Compare Hebrews to : 19-25. 

Wed,—Uuseen Things are Reat (2 Cor. 4: 8-78). Things as they 
seem (8-11). A look through faith’s clear glass (12-14). 
Things as they are (15-18). 
10, 13, 23-27. 

Thurs,— Zhe Old House and the-New (2 Cor. 5 : 1-21 with John 
44: 2). of immortality (1-4). Absent from 
the body, present with the Lord (5-10). The constraining 
love of Christ (11-15). The 


Asking in Jesus’ name 


' 1-14, 24-28}. Not 
Christ entered once for 


Compare Hebrews 11 : 3, 7, 


‘The beauty 


The new creation (16, 17). 
ministry of reconciliation (18-21). 

Fri.— The Lord's Return (Acts: 1-11). The forty days of 
teaching (1-3). The Holy Spirt promised (4-8). The as- 
cension (9). The promise of Jesus’ return (10, 11). 

Sat.— 7he Order at hifi Return (1 Thess. 4: 13-18; © Cor. 15: 
$'. $2). We need not be ignorant (13. 14). The dead in 
Christ rise first (15, 16). Those that are left are caught 
up with them, to meet the Lord (17). Comforting words 
(16). 


7 ’ 
+ 
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"and let margin read, Many ancient authorities” 
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Sun,.— The Glorified Lord (Rev. 1: 1-18). The revelation of 
Jesus Christ (1-3)... To him be the glory (4-7). The voice 
and the vision (8-16). ‘The conqueror of death and Hades 
(17, 18). 

Chicago, 1. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The discourse in chapter 13 
continued, and led to the announcement of the betrayer, 
which all four evangelists narrate. The dipping. of the sop 
indicates the stage of the passover meal when this occurred, 
and the questions of Peter and John show the positions at the 
table. Judas probably withdrew before the institution of .the 
Lord’s Supper, which took place in connection with the latter 
part of the regular passover meal, After this the denial of 
Peter was predicted, probably for the first time, as Matthew 
and Mark tell of it on the way to Gethsemane. At this point 
the incident about the swords (Luke 22 : 35-38) probably oc- 
curred. The lesson (and the entire discourse, chaps. 14-17) 
immediately followed. 

PLack.—In the upper room at Jerusalem, where the pass- 
over had been eaten. 

TimgE.—Somewhat late on Thursday evening, that Thursday 
being, as here held, the 14th of Nisan, year-of Rome 783, 
equivalent to April 6, A.D. 30. 

Persons. —Our Lord and eleven disciples, Judas Iscariot 
having gone out to betray him. Thomas, surnamed Didy- 
mus (that is, Twin), and Philip, ask questions. The former 
shows the doubting tendency so apparent in the subsequent 
narrative (20 : 24-29); the latter, one of the first to follow 
Jesus (1 : 43), is always named fifth in the list of the apostles. 
He appears in connection with the feeding of the five thou- 
sand (6 : 5-7), and it was he to whom the Greeks who wished 
to see Jesus made their request. 
acter is given, though he seems to have been an accessible, 
companionable man. Another Philip is prominent in the 
Acts. The other evangelists do not narrate this discourse, 
but it was peculiarly adapted for John’s purpose in writing 
his Gospel, since it is the most remarkable manifestation, in 
words, made by our Lord to the faith of his disciples. 


No hint of his special char- 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE passover supper had ended, Judas had left on his 
shameful errand, and the simple rite which was hence- 

forth to be the bond of all Christians to their Master and to 
each other had been instituted, leaving nothing to be yet done 


except to bid the eleven a tender farewell. The departure of 


the traitor had relieved the tension that had embarrassed all- 


so greatly that Jesus at once broke out in sweet sadness when 
he was gone, telling them that the poor apostate had uncon- 
sciously brought about the crowning of their Master’s life- 
work with the glory of self-sacrifice on the cross ; for thal was 


now certain. He would be only a little while longer, said he, 


with them, but they could not come where he was going. | 


One parting command—his own, a new one in the world—he 
gave them, that now tnd forever all his followers should love 
each other, ‘ 

Peter, impulsive always, ‘‘ would: fain follow him now,” 
and not let him go to unknown secrecy. ‘‘ He was ready to 
Jesus. 


you will deny me thrice this very night. 


die for him,’ -** Die for me!’’ said ** Dear Peter, 
gut be not trouvled, 
dear ones, though I said I would go where you could not 
come, - You believe in God; believe also in me. I go to my 
Father, and in the glittering city of God, to which the great 
sun itself is but a porch lamp, that city shining down by night 
from heavens white with glory, there are many mansions. 
You may be sure of it, for I go to prepare a place for you.’’ 
Having made a home for them in those blissful worlds, he 
would return and gather them all to himself, that he and they 
might be together forever. They now knew whither he was 
going, he added, and the way to it. 

** You said just now, Master,’’ broke in Judas Thaddeus, 
** that we could not come where you were going, so we can’t 
know the way.’’ He had been speaking before of the regions 
he was about to enter, but now he introduces the figure of his 
being that spiritual guide to the Father, to behold whose face 
was the beatific vision of the perfected soul. 

** To reach this glorious vision of God,’’ he went on, “ you 
must come to him through me. I, and no other, am the way ; 
for 1 speak the truth, and, indeed, came into the world to 
bear witness to it» No one can reach the knowledge of God 
except by following me, for I am the light of the world. I 
only am the truth, because to see me is to see the manifesta- 
tion of the Father. I am the life, because to know the truth 


which I alone teach in its fulness is to know God, and to know 


him is life eternal. 
voice of the Father speaking through me; the works I do are 
done by him, working through me, for he isin me, and I am 
in him. 


them through him, as he works them through me, 
he will do even greater works than mine, because I go to my 
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The words I have spoken to you are the 


My very works prove it. Yes, so completely am I 
the way, the truth, and the life, that he who believes in me" 
with all his soul will do the works [ do, my Father working 
Indeed, 


Father, and he will send down his Spirit to endue you with 
power from on high to bring the world into my kingdom.” 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 
Troubles Ended 


OUTH is not troubled. Living is easy. Interests are 

few. Mother, wife, children, are not dependent on it, 
Nothing is in peri]. Afterward interests are many. Every- 
thing is in peril from everywhere. Mints close against silver 
in India, and that shuts every mine in Colorado. But the 
perils are not so great as anxieties. Our great troubles are 
these that never arrive. Even for these there is a remedy, 
Infinite love concerns itself, and infinite power helps, It is 
n~t merely a future heaven that Jesus provides, but present 
rest. 

‘* Prepare ’’ (v. 3) refers to internal fitness; a painstaking, 
affectionate, continuous endeavor to make the place fit the 
individual tastes. Do you love beauty, music, amplitude, 
general effects, minute decoration? As the groom prepares 
for the bride, so the Lord prepares for individual tastes. He 
might create mansions with a word, but love prefers to take 
time and pains, to lavish itself for the beloved. 7! 

The fact that the place is so prepared is much, but. not the 
most. He is to be there himself, and receive unto himself 
the ones he has saved from trouble. When we cry out, 


‘Thy gifts, alas! cannot suffice, 
Unless thyself be given,” 
he answers, 
**My presence makes thy paradise, 
And where I am is heaven."’ 


Philip represents us all. asking with clow cpiritual pe t 





or none at all, **Show us the Father’’ (v. 8). For us all 
he is answered: ‘* See me.’’ He is the express image of the 
Father’s person. Whatever of compassion, helpfulness, love, 
we see here in the face of him who is altogether lovely, full 
of grace and truth, we shall see in the face of the Father. If 
we are acquainted with Christ here, we shall feel at home and 
acquainted when we go there. 

Teach that the ‘proof of believing in Christ is doing greater 
works than he did (v, 12). 
than physical. They cover the earth to-day, not merely touch 
Let every Sunday-school prove its 
belief in the Son and the Father by doing these works, 

Put the promise of verse 14 to test. 


Spiritual miracles are greater 


a few villages in Judea. 


University Park, Colo. 
b 


Added Points 


Faith in God, plus faith in Christ, the gift of his love, is the 
divine panacea for troubled hearts, 

To be conducted to mansions personally prepared, there to 
enjoy personal association with the Lord, is the lot of each 
believer. 

Thomas and Philip are prototypes of many a modern be- 
liever. They learn far less than their opportunities allow. 

Traverse the way Christ opens, heed the truth he speaks, 
exercise the life he imparts, enter the mansions he prepares. 

Effectiveness in work and prevalence in prayer are sure 
tokens of true discipleship. 

In the Bank of Heaven the name of Jesus gives illimitable 
value to a!l demands of faith. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ET not your heart be troubled (v. 1). Tossed about, as 
the waters are by the winds, ** troubled ’’ literally means. 
His steadily 
calm heart was. a great secret of General Grant’s strength. 


Nothing could “ rattle ’’ 


A calm heart is a great vanquisher of trouble. 


him, and so prevent wise action. 
The best way of 
doing itis to keep unquivering faith in God, in Christ who 
manifests him. 


Try to hold yourself in mood controlled. 


*“* Man- 
means abiding-places, homes. And they are many. 
Since they are many, there shall be multitudinous dwellers in 


in my Father's house are many mansions (¥. 2) 


” 


sions 
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them. This was almost the last sentente Dr. Charles Hodge 
of Princeton ever wrote ; ‘1 am fully persuaded that the vast 
‘majority of the human race will share in the beautitudes and 
glories of our Lord’s recemption.’’ Since the mansions are 
‘many, that future life shall be a large one, What invigorating 
notes of roominess and opportunity sound in those words 
“many mansions ’’! You are cramped here by lack of op- 
portunity, poverty, sickness, disappointment. There is large- 
ness there. Since there are many mansions, there shall be 
variety. The glorious life shall not be one vast routine and 
commonplace. Your shyest and most peculiar longings shall get 
Satisfaction. And in that word “ mansions ’’—homes—I am 
sure there is the implied promise of recognition and family- 
hood in the glorious life. What home means here it shall 
mean there, only infinitely better. ‘ 

Uf it were not so, 1 would have told you. When the skies 
get gray and the paths rough, and mists of trouble sweep in, 
and it seems as though life were hardly worth the living, and 
your faith fails, and you can’t help despairingly questioning 
about God’s love and care and any better and nol ler destiny, 
let me tell you what to do. Don’t do this,—don’t brood, and 
mope, and berate yourself for your want of faith, and try by 
sheer will-power to struggle out of your faithlessness, and, 
failing, —as you will, probably, if you do so,—fall into despon- 
dency darker and deeper. Do this, rather,—turn to your 
New Testament, read the brightest and strongest promises of 

Christ, and then remember that be has guaranteed therh, 
* every one, by these great words, ‘If it were not so, I would 
have told you.”” And, giving your feeble faith such stalwart 
@bject to lay hold of, you shall find your faith growing as it 
grasps, and your trusting, shining soul shall get mastery over 
rough paths, dark skies, blinding mists. Many a time I my- 
self have clung thus to these great endorsing words, and, 
almost before I knew it, have grown strong and glad. 

1 go to prepare a place for you. Have you never heard or 
gead of two who loved each other, and he had gone to make 
in some new place—the far West, Australia—home for her, 
and how, in calm trust, she waited, sure that, when the home 

was made, he would come back and take her to it? Well, 
thus Christ is getting ready for your home-coming. He has 
not forgotten you. Is not this a most 
sweet truth ? 

Lam the way, and the truth, and the life (vy. 6). Thomas 
& Kempis puts it well: ‘‘ Without the way, we cannot go; 
without the truth, we cannot know ; without the life, we can- 
not live. I am the way which you ought to follow, the truth 

epee wughr to believe, the life which you vught-to hupe 
for.”’ low foolish he who refuses way, truth, life! I rode 
once through the vast and tangling pine forests clothing the 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada mountains, I! were safer refusing 
the trail and-dismissing my guide than is he who, amid life, 
death, eternal destiny, refuses Christ. 

He that hath seen me hath seen the Father ; 
thou, Shew us the Father ? (v. 9.) 
ing for farther revelation. In the nature of things this cannot 
be. When the sun shines there is no need of farther light. 
Jesus Christ is incarnate deity. Beyond him no revelation 
can go. If men would know God, let them. behold Christ. 
What Christ is, God is. 

The works that I do shall he do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do (v.12). As the oak is greater than the 
acorn, so the works which Christ’s followers have done in 
spreading Christianity are greater than the seed-planting works 
Christ did. Mr, Spurgeon, for example, preached to more 
people, and brought to Christ more souls, than ever Christ did 
in his varthly ministry. 

dn my name (v.14). To pray in Christ’s name is to pray 
in his spirit of love, service, resignation to the Father’s will. 

Philadelphia, 


He is busy for you. 


how sayest 
Some are foolishly look- 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 1.—Ze? not your heart be troubled: Because of the 
prediction of our Lord’s departure (chap. 13 : 33, 36), 
and probably also that of Peter’s denial. ‘* Heart’’ here in- 
cludes the whole interior life, not the feelings only.— Ye de- 
fieve in God, believe also in me: In both clauses the verb may 
be either indicative or imperative. In the Authorized Version 
and the text of the Revised Version only the second clause is 
taken as imperative : ‘* Ye believe in God, [therefore] believe 
also in me.’’ But as the verse begins with an imperative, the 
marginal rendering of the Revised Version, ** betieve in God, 
believe also in me,’’ is preferable. If they believe in God, 
then they will believe in him. The connection points to per- 
sonal trust, since *‘ God ’’ and ‘* me ’’ are emphatic. 
Verse 2.—/n my Father's house are many mansions: Or, 
* abiding-places.’”’ One house with residences for many.— 
For 1 go to prepare a piace for you: ** Fot” or ** because ”’ 
4s well supported, and adds force to the passage. 
Verse 3.—/ come again: Am coming again, the adverb 
having some emphasis. The tense may be applied to a pro- 
cess as wall as toa single event.And will recetve you unto 
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myself: This favors the reference to our Lord's continued 
presence, though that will culminate in his future coming 
{ parousia).— Where I am, there ye may be also: The pro- 
nouns, being expressed in the-Greek, are emphatic. - What 
follows shows that the reference is to his ‘* Father’s house.’”’ 

Verse 4.—And whither I go, ye know the way: The briefer 
reading is better supported, though most later manuscripts 
and early versions have the longer one ; hence the margin of 
the Revised Version. 

Verse 5.— Thomas : See Lesson Surroundings. This Gos- 
pel frequently speaks of the individual disciples, but John is 
nowhere named. 

Verse 6.—/ am the way, and the truth, and the life: **1” 
is emphatic ; ‘‘am’’ affirms that he is, not will be, the way, 
The occasion of the conversation, our Lord’s predicted 
separation from them, and the last clause of the verse, show 
that ‘* the way ’”’ 


etc, 


is the prominent thought. 
and the only way, to the Father. 
** life ’? here explain ‘* way.’’ 


He is the way, 
Hence ‘‘truth’’ and 
Christ is the way to the Father, 
for he is the truth and the life; the truth respecting the 
Father which we can know centers in him; the life that 
brings us more ana more into fellowship with God is from 
him and in him. ‘* Life ’’ includes present spiritual life.— 
No one cometh unto the Father, but by me: 
‘** through,’’ carrying out the figure of the ‘* way.” 


Literally, 


Verse 7.—// ye had known me, ye would have known my 
Father also; The Revisers accept a reading that implies a 
supposition contrary to fact, giving a less strong verb in the 
second clause. A thcrough knowledge of him would have 
given them knowledge of the Father. ‘‘ Would’? is better 
English than ‘‘ should.’’—rom henceforth ye know him, and 
have seen him; ** From henceforth,’’—that is, from the’time 
when they would see and know the Father in Christ, as this 
discourse was teaching them to do, 

Verse 8.—Philip saith: *A natural remark, indicating that 
he had not yet known our Lord as he should, and afterwards 
would,— J? sufficeth us: This will satisfy us. 

verse 9.—/Jesus saith unto him, Have I been: Literally, 
** Am 1,’’—So Jong a time: Philip was one of the first disci- 
ples. This phrase gives to ‘‘am 1’’ the sense of ‘have I 
been.’’—Didst not thou know me, Philip ? 
known ”’ 


‘** Has thou not 
is literal, but the change of tense in the Greek puts 
the emphasis on the past, when the knowledge should have 
begun. There isa tender touch in the direct address ** Philip,’’ 
but ‘*thou’’is unemphatic.—/He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father; The only earthly vision of the Father is in 
the person of Christ.—//ow sayest thou, Show us the Father ? 
‘** Thou ’’ is emphatic. To have seen Christ should have suf- 
ficed Philip. ‘* Then.’’ is unnecessary. 

Verse 10.—Bedievest thou not: The question implies an 
affirmative answer, suggesting that Philip had, or should have 
had, knowledge on this point.— 7hat J am in the Father, and 
the Father in me: The twofold aspect of the relation of Jesus 
to the Father, afterwards illustrated.— 7he words that J say: 
So the best authorities.—From myseif: Compare chapter 8 : 
28.—But the Father abiding in me docth his works: So the 
best authorities, Christ’s works are not his own, but the 
Father’s. Both words and works testify to the intimate rela- 
tion just spoken of. 

Verse 11.—Believe me :* Addressed to all the disciples, re- 
peating as an exhortation the question to Philip.—Or edse 
believe me for the very works’ sake: Some good authorities 
omit ‘‘ me,’’ but in any case it is implied, He appeals to the 
evidence from his ‘‘ signs,’’ which attested his person and 
mission. 

Verse 12.— The works that I do shall he do also. ‘* 1” and 
‘“*he’’ are emphatic, but .the chief stress is upon ‘the 
works,’’ here including miracles, a promise fulfilled in the 
case of the disciples.—And greater works than these: The 
spiritual results are evidently meant, which our Lord places 
higher than miracles, here and elsewhere,—a view that ac- 
cords with the whole scope of revelation.— Because J go unto 
the Father; Some connect this clause with verse 13. Whether 
this is grammatically correct or not, ‘* because’ implies that 
his going to the Father would give them a ground of petition, 
which would result in their doing ‘‘ greater’’ works. The 
agent in these greater works was the Comforter (v. 16), who 
would not come until Jesus went away (chap. 16 : 7). 

Verse 13.— Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name. That is, 
for my sake ; hence petitions out of keeping with the will of 
Christ, which is for us the will of God, are necessarily ex- 
cluded. Godet, however, explains, ‘‘ on the foundation of the 
revelation which Jesus has given us of himself and his work,’’ 
the only explanation suited, as he thinks, to verse 26.— 7ha/ 
will J do: **1” is not emphatic, for, though he claims that 
he will do it, the purpose is that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son. 

Verse 14.—Z/ ye shall ask me anything in “my name : 
‘“*Me’’ is sustained by the weightiest authorities, and was 
probably afterwards omitted because the clause seemed to im- 
ply petition to the Father in the name of Christ (comp. chap. 
16 : 23, where, however, “‘ask’’ is a different term.— 7ha¢ 
will J do: As im verse 13, according to the Revisers’ text ; 
the Received Text makes ‘‘ I’’ emphatic. 


Westerm Theolagical Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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“Believe in God; Believe also 
in Me” 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


NE‘shrinks from attempting to comment on this, the 
most sacred part of John’s Gospel. Who dare weaken 
such holy words by feeble expansions of them, or who can 
pierce to their depths? To deal with these fourteen verses in 
our narrow space is like thinking to pour Niagara into a 
thimble. We can but try to bring out the sequence of thought 
in these wonderful words. 

1. Verses I to 3 give the bewildered and saddened disciples 
a glimpse of the purpose and issue of the parting, the pros- 
pect of which had stunned them. Christ bids them and us 
keep calm hearts,—a futile command, unless he gives good 
reason for it. The first remedy for agitated souls is trust. 
Trust in God and trust in Christ are indissolubly connected, 
and in deepest truth are one. Jesus next tells whither he is 
about to depart, why he goes, and how the brief separation 
will lead to permanent union. How all the mystery of the 
future is softened and made attractive by that sweet compari- 
son of the infinite spaces and unknown magnificences to a 
Father’s house ! Whatever other great thoughts may lie in 
the assurance of ‘‘ many mansions,’’ the immediate purpose 
was to make Christ’s humble friends sure that there was room 
for them where he was going. What infinite tenderness as 
well as majesty are in his assurance that he would have told 
them if it had not been so! He tells us enough for our needs, 
enough for trust and hope, though he does not tell us many 
things that we sometimes would fain know of that urseen 
world, But this we know, that he goes ‘‘ to prepare a place ”’ 
for us. We do not know all that is included in that work of 
preparation, but we know that, by his death, he has opened 
the gates of heaven for all believers, and, by his presence at 
the right hand of God, has made it possible that human féet 
should walk the golden streets. Since he goes to prepare a 
place, of course he will come again to carry us to the place 
prepared. He went away as forerunner; he returns as 
guide. His departure and his return have each two stages. 
For the former, Calvary was the first and Olivet the second ; 
for the latter, the final coming ‘‘in like manner as’’ the 
eleven ‘‘saw him go”’ is the main thing, but it is a legiti- 
mate application of the idea, when a Christian’s death is re- 
garded as the Master’s coming and calling for him. So the 
terror is all taken out of it, and he himself gently gathers his 
beloved into his bosom, and bears them to the good fold on™ 
the high hills, where they are ever with the Shepherd of their 
souls, 

2. Jesus refers the disciples back, as it were, to their own 
knowledge. They had. heard from him often before that he 
would go to the Father. But Thomas, true to his slowness 
of apprehending anything except things of sense, and to his 
pessimistic turn of mind, flatly contradicts both our Lord’s 
assertions. He was partly right, for, like us all, they knew 
much in his teachings, as far as hearing it and having it in 
their heads in some dim, cloudy way were concerned, and 
yet did not know it with a vital grasp, or as a solid reality. 

The patient teacher meets the rude contradiction with no 
rebuke, but with a great self-revelation which sets forth both 
the goal and the way for us. The goal for humanity, as for 
Christ, is the Father. There only is the home for us all. The 
way for us is Jesus, who not only himself goes to the Father, 
but makes our going possible. Note the significance of that 
‘*T am.’’ We show a way; Christ 7s the way. We teach 
truth; Christ zs the truth. Parents derive and impart life ; 
Christ zs the life. 

‘* The way ”’ is the chief idea here, as its place in the enu- 
meration and the context show. He is the way because he is 
the truth and the life. We reach God through him because, 
on the one hand, he, not by words only, but by his whole 
life, shows us the truth in reference to God; and, on the 
other, he brings to us in our deadness the communication 
of a life by which we are knit to God. For us, who have the 
knowledge of Jesus, the alternative is—either Christ the way : 
and the truth and the life, or wandering in pathless deserts, 
ignorance of the highest truth, and a continuance in the death 
of separation from God. * 

Christ has just told the disciples that they knew what they 
thought they did not know ; he goes on fo tell them that they 
did not know what they thought they knew well,—namely, 
himself. Whatever we know about Jesus, we do not know 
him unless we see in him the- Father; and, if we will keep 
near to him, we shall know and see God. ‘* From hénce- 
forth ’’ the suffering, dying Christ reveals the living God. 

3. Another interruption came from Philip, in which one hears 
the ring of earnestness and the yearning of a lifetime : ‘* You 
have said ‘seen him.’ Ah! if wé might, our hearts would be 
Philip had answered Nathanael’s objections with 
**Come and see.’’ 


at rest.”’ 
It is like him to long for actual vision, 
It is true that the heart weeds the vision of God before its 
hunger can be satisfied. Philip’s words are in one aspect 
childlike and foolish, but in another they are grandly true. 
The sight of God, which Christ does give, answers all our long- 
ings. A world of tenderness and of grieved affection sounds ‘n 
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Christ’s reply. ‘‘ Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip ?*’ Jesus seldom names 
the disciples, and, when he does, there are love and deep 
meaning in the name. Philip was one of the first disciples. 
and had been with Jesus during his whole ministry. Strange 
and sad, then, that eyes which loved as much as Philip’s did 
should have seen so little after having looked so long. Our 
Lord then reiterates the thought that the sight of him is the 
sight of God, and thereby brings out the inaptness of Philip’s 
request. Next he points to the mutual indwelling of the 
Father and himself, which makes such a sight of God ‘possible. 
He claims a twofold oneness with the Father,—that of un- 
broken communion, by which he is in the Father and the 
Father in him, and that of complete co-operation in word and 
work. ‘*The words that I speak unto you I speak not of 
myself ’’ corresponds to ‘*I am in the Father,’’ and ‘* The 
Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works ’’ corresponds 
to ‘*The Father in me.’’ If Jesus said these things, what did 
he think of himself? 

Further, he invites us to faith, on the ground of his union 
with, and revelation of, the Father.” He has done with 
Philip individually, and in verse 11 addresses all who hear 
him, and us among them. He bids us believe him, and that 
on the strength of his own testimony, or, in default of that, 
and as second best, on the testimony of his works. Note what 
we are to believe as to him,—that union with the Father 
already set forth... The Christ whom we have to trust is the 
Christ as he has himself declared himself, the manifestation of 
God. Why should I trust him unless he is that? Such trust 
brings real vision. Philip asked, ‘‘Show.’’ Jesus answered, 
** Believe, and thou dost see.’’ Faith, even if based on lower 
than the highest grounds, is accepted by him. The works do 
afford valid evidence, but faith resting on miracles is not the 
highest kind of faith. 

Our Lord has been dwelling on faith as the antidote to 
trouble, as the sure way of knowing him and the Father, -as 
the better substitute for sight, and in the three last verses of 
the lesson he opens up still more wonderful effects of it. He 
marks the importance of what he there goes on to say by the 
prefaced ‘‘ Verily, verily,’’ which calls for fixed attention and 
unfaltering credence. 

What, then, does he thus emphasize? This great thought 
that, just because of, and after, his departure, he will, in re- 
sponse to prayer, work upon believing souls so that they will do 


what he did, and in some sense will do even more. We may 


note the continuous work of the exalted Christ on and through . 


his servants. Wis departure does not end his activity on 
earth, as death does all other men’s. We have a living 
Christ, who works in the world both on and through and for 
his servants. ‘The works that I do shall Hé do also.” 
Connect that saying with the preceding words, ‘‘ the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works,’’ and we get a 
glimpse of the great thought that Christ is in us, and we in 
Christ, in some fashion as the Father is in him, and he in the 
Father, The works that a faithful man does are his works, 
not only because the servant aims to be like his Lord, but 
because the Lord dwells in the servant, and of the servant’s 
work it may be said both ‘the shall do it also’’ and “ I will 
do it.’’ ‘* Greater works than these shall he do.’’ Is the 
servant greater than his Lord? No!- but the contrast drawn 
is really between Christ’s earthly life, in regard to its limited 
sphere, and the small results of diseipleship from his ministry, 
and what is now possible for his servants in their work in the 
world. His work of revelation and redemption is finished, 
and nothing in his servants’ works can parallel, still less out- 
strip, that. But that finished work has to be applied to men, 
and in that region a parallel can be drawn, and the servants’ 
wider sphere and larger results be humbly and _ thankfully 
recognized. ‘* Greater works than these shall he do’’ who 
Jets Christ in him do all his works. 

The conditions on which Jesus works for and on his ser- 
vants are two,—faith and prayer. ‘‘ He that bélie¥eth shall 
do.’’ Faith is intensely practical. ‘* Why could not we cast 
him out?”’ ‘‘ Because of your unbelief.’’ But our power for 
work depends on our prayer, and the power of our prayer de- 
pends on its being offered in dependence on his name. The 
prayer which he answers with power to do his work is not 
only in his name, but is addressed to him, and is answered by 
him according to his great promise, ‘‘ If ye shall ask anything 
in my name, I will do it.” 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor df The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each weel’s issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that in following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to ary cne who desires to introduce this course. 


Se 
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Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 13 : 31 to 14: 14. 
I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The next section of thought really extends from 13 : 31 
to 14 : 31, but must be divided in order that this series of 
lessons shall correspond with the regular selections made by 
the Committee. 

Jesus is now alone with his true disciples. It is his last hour 
of confidential intercourse with them, and he pours out his 
inmost soul on their behalf, partly to console, more to instruct 
and impress. John reports an interesting colloquy. Jesus 
announces (13 : 31-35) triumphantly the full revelation of his 
glory, and tenderly his departure and their need for a spirit of 
brotherly love ; on Peter’s asking whither he was going, Jesus 
replies that it was to a place inaccessible to Peter at present 
(13 : 36); replying to the fancied disparagement, Peter and 
and the disciples (Matt. 26 : 35) protested that they were 
ready for any sacrifice, whereupon Jesus astounded them by 
his declaration about Peter’s denial ; to allay their perplexity, 
he urges them to trust in God and in him (John 14:1); he 
is departing only to prepare the way for them to follow him 
(14 : 2-4). ‘* How,” asks Thomas, ‘‘can we know the 
way?’’ Jesus replies, pointing to himself as the way, and to 
the Father as the goal (14: 5-7). Philip then appeals to have 
God made more real to them (v. 8) ; Jesus again affirms that 
the way to know God is to study Jesus himself (vs. 9-11). 
He adds the comforting thought that in his absence the disci- 
ples would be able to do greater works than Jesus. had done 
(vs. 12-14). 

Note carefully (1) in verse 31 ‘*‘ now ’’ seems emphatic, and 
expresses a feeling of relief; (2) in the next verse, the em- 
phasis produced by the repetition of ‘‘ glorify ’’ is noteworthy ; 
(3) the commandment to ‘‘ love one another’’ is new only 
from the standpoints of motive and of scope ; (4). how impos- 
sible it would have been to create in imagination this scene 
with its turns of thought! Jesus is interrupted four times by 
disciples who fail to rise to the fulness of his meaning. (5.) 
Notice how each clumsy question (vs. 36, 5, 8) brings out a 
beautiful thought? (6.) The time had- now come for self- 
assertion on the part of Jesus. Notice how much of his ut- 


terance is about himself. 
II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{These references are collated for the benefit. of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies.a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 


are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


On this passage the commentaries of Westcott, Milligan 
and Moulton, Abbott, Dods, and Plummer, are very satisfac- 
tory. The sermons by Dods in the Expositor’s Bible (Vol. 
II) on the ‘* Announcement of the Departure,’’ *‘ The Way, 
Truth, and Life,’’ and the ** Father Seen in Christ,’’ are sug- 
gestive. So; likewise, Meyer’s expositions in ‘‘ Love to the 
Uttermost ’’ (Revell; chaps. II1-VIT). 


III, QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 


{To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in brackets are to the other lesson 
helps in this issue of The SundaySchool Times.] 


1. ** Yet a Little White I Am with You.” (1.) Jesus says 
that his approaching departure was to make an occasion for 
his glorification, arid to create a necessity for a feeling of 
genuine brotherhood among them. What was his state of 
mind in this utterance? (2.) In what sense was the com- 
mandment to love one another ‘“‘new’’? Where else do we 
find it? [Geikie: { 1.] 

2. Simon Peter Rebuked. (3.) Was it uncalculating devo- 
tion, or too high an estimaft of his own zeal, that led Peter to 
make his assertion ? 

3. ‘In my Father’s House are Many Mansions.’’» (4.) 
Where is this ‘* house,’’ and what is meant by these ‘‘ man- 
(5.) Did our Lord mean to say that up in heaven 
there was plenty of room for them all, or to declare that, aside 
from the earth, the universe was the abode of life? [Geikie : 
9 2. Hoyt: § 2. Warren: § 2. Wright: 491, 2. Mc- 
Laren: 1.] 

4. lam the Way, and the Truth, and the Life. (6.) To 
whom does Jesus lead mankind, and how? [Geikie: last %. 
Hoyt: v. 6. Critical Notes: v.6. McLaren: 2, §3.] (7.) 
Did ‘‘ I am the truth ’’ mean ‘‘I speak truth,’’ or “*I am the 
true man,’’ or ‘‘ I reveal the truth *’ ? [Geikie: last 7.] (8.) 
Did *‘ I am the life’? mean that Jesus was the source or the 
interpreter of life? Is this only the life in the world to come ? 

5. He that hath Seen Me hath Seen the Father. (9.) How 
could this be true? What did it imply regarding the divinity 
of our Lord? [Critical Notes: v. 9.] 

6. Greater Works than These Shall He Do. (10,.) To what 
sort of works does Jesus refer,—miracles, exhihitions of spir- 
itual force, transformed lives, or what? [Geikie: last {. 
Hoyt: v. 12. Warren: { 5. v. 12.] 


sions ’’? 


Critical Nutes : 
IV. Some Leapinc THovucnts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

** The way to come to a true spiritual knowledge of the 
Father is by a study of the life and character of Christ, and, 
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above all, by a sympathetic and personal spiritual acquaintance 
with Sim "’ (Abbott). 

The tender and generous love of Jesus for his disciples is 
clearly manifested in these closing words. 
a leader ! 


How incomparable 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 
Heaven, and the Way Thither 


N our Sunday-schools we sing much, and think little, about 


heaven. Yet we all hope to get there at last. In this 
hope Jesus says many will be mistaken. And, what is more, 
they will find out their mistake when it is too late. This be- 


ing the case, we may to-day well see what the Word says 
about heaven, and the way by which to reach it at last. For 
the sake of clearness, we will do this by asking and answering 
questions, 

First Question.—Who dwell in heaven? God dwells 

there, for it is called his ‘‘ dwelling-place.’’ Though he is 
present everywhere, it is also true that in a peculiar sense his 
abode is in heaven, There, too, is the abode of Jesus. From 
there he came to this earth, and thither he returned, and 
from thence he shall come again. 
There are countless multitudes of 
these holy beings there, as is plain from many passages in the 
Bible. In vision John saw many of these holy beings praising 
God and worshiping before his throne. 

Redeemed saints are there. Of these, too, John saw a vast 
multitude from every kindred and tribe and tongue and peo- 
ple. In holiness and perfect happiness they abide there for- 
ever, and go no more out. 

Second Question.—What kind of a place is heaven? It is 
a place of great glory. Whether you take the descriptions of 
it as given in the Revelation as literal or figurative, they all 
mean that in that land the glories that await the believer are 
superlative. Gold, jasper, pearls, all manner of precious 
stones, are there, setting forth the beauties of that abode. 
Mansions are there, especially prepared by the Master for 
those whom he loves, and who are his. Songs of redemption 
are sung by countless choirs of holy ones. In fact, all that 
mind can conceive of bliss is to be found in that “land of the 
blessec att 

Besides this, many things are not there. No sickness in- 
vades that land. Here we are always liable to disease, and 
must be on our guard, There no such fears stand in the way. 
Death cannot enter that realm, for death is there swallowed 
up in victory. No tears are there. We sometimes call this 
’? and this is right. But in that land 
God shall once ana forever wipe away all tears from every eye. 
No pain will be there, for the redeemed of the Lord shall re- 
joice in everlasting health, No sin will be there, for God will 
prevent anything that defileth from entering his heavenly 
home. Purity and holiness only can find admittance to that . 
‘*sweet and blessed country.’’ In view of all this, is it any 
wonder that Bernard of Cluny could sing as he did in his 
“ Celestial Country,’’ in which he says, 


Angels are in heaven. 


” 


world *‘a vale of tears, 


** Jerusalem the golden, 
With milk and honey blessed " ? 


Third Question.—tHlow may I reach that wonderful land ? 
This is a most important question. To this the answer is 
given in our lesson. ‘1 am the way,’’ says Jesus. He has 
the key to that land. To all who follow him he opens, and 
no man can shut. But to all who refuse to follow him here 
he shuts, and no man can open. If we come do the Father, it 
must be by him. If we really want to be dwellers in that 
land at last, we must here and now begin to seek those things 
that are to be found there. Holiness, purity, sinlessness,—in 
a word, Christlikeness of life, must be our aim. Otherwise 
we shall not be fit to go to that home of which Jesus speaks 
in this lesson. Are you following these things now? If not, 
then cherish no hope of enjoying the bliss of that land, for 
your hope will be like the spider’s web, which the flame will 
scorch. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HE four lessons which we have upon the farewell words 

of Christ may and should have a permanent influence 
upon the spiritual life of all who study them. They should be 
taught reverently and lovingly the expressions repeated as one 
would repeat the last messages of a friend who was consciously 
passing into the life beyond. These words of Jesus should be 
memory treasures, stored for hours of darkness or sorrow, the 
comfort which has been a rod and a staff for multitudes who 
have passed through the dark valley, and of those who have 
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lingered in the shadow as beloved ones were crossing over. 
They are words that children can learn and understand. A 
Sunday-school superintendent was ill. His wife was sitting 
by his bedside, when the door softly opened, and a wee pri- 
mary scholar came in, and said to the anxious wife the Golden 
Text of the week before, ** Let not your heart be tubbled,’’ 
then, with a kiss, but no other word, walked away. It wasa 
message of hope, a little strain of the perfected praise from 
Years after, the same superintendent 
visited an aged saint who was waiting day by day to be called 
home, He proposed reading to her, but she said, **In the 
twilight, here in the upper room, let us repeat some of Jesus’ 
words,’’ The visitor began, she responded, and so they 
alternately, verse by verse, repeated all of the fourteenth 
chapter of John, It was not long before they were both 
called to the Father’s house. Recali from the class the scene 
and the time of the passover supper, of Jesus taking the part 


the mouth of a babe. 


of a servant, of Judas going out in the darkness ater Jesus 
said ‘* One of you shall betray me.’’ He had told them he 
was going away. Peter had offered to lay down his life for 
him, and Jesus had foretold Peter’s denial. 

Believe in Me.—\t was an hour of deepest gloom, They 
had given up all for Christ’s sake, and he was to leave them 
desolate. Peter, the bold and the brave, 
as they had thought him, would deny Christ that very night. 
What strength or hope was left for the rest, or what safety 
from persecution ? 
not for himself, but for them ; and in their distress he spoke 


One was a traitor. 


In that hour Jesus’ thought and care was, 


words which have been comfort and cheer to many a despair- 
ing disciple ever since. He showed the need of faith, of 
trust, 
him, even as they believed in God the Father. 
the Father had sent the Son. 


care over the work of that beloved Son, or feel that all the 


The cure he gave for heart trouble was to believe in 
They knew 
Should they doubt the Father's 
Son had done in his name, could be in vain? Jesus knew 
they believed in God, and taught that they should with the 
same trust believe all he said and did, for his miracles bore 
withess that the Father had sent him. 

Many Mansions.—Jesus was going away. They could not 
follow him then, but he comforted his chosen with the prom- 
ise of home, welcome, and reunion with him, for he said, ‘I 


” 


go to prepare a place for you. Then he told them some- 


thing of the future. How wisely Jesus always adapted his 
! We know 
that heaven is a blessed state or condition, that no eye or ear 


or mind can conceive all that is prepared for those who love 


talk to the ideas and conceptions of his hearers 


lly Aerts or MORE A seem more -reah Jeows talked of his 


' Father’s house, and that there are many dwelling or abiding 

places, room for all,—a home where no weariness, pain, or 
grief can come, and Jesus will be the light and joy of that 
home. It is the Father’s house, but Jesus said, ‘* I go to 
prepare a place,’’—that he would receive them, and they 
should dwell with him, ‘There are good Christian souls who 
have been lonely, poor, and desolate here, whose chief 
thought of heaven is that it will be a home. An old man 
whose life had been one long struggle, said, ‘‘I thank God 
for a share in the many mansions, where there will be no 
grinding mortgages,’ no hard-earned rent to keep an old roof 
over my gray head.’? Do the young feel that all this is only 
for grown people and the sad? jesus loved children here, 
and now the sweetest strains of celestial music are the praises 
of children early taken to Lis arms. 
and adapted for all, The chief joy will be to dwell in the 
perpetual shining of the presence of Christ, not a cloud of 
fear to shadow the soul. ‘There will be the eternal reunion of 
broken families and parted friends, the glad finding of those 
whom, in our earthly, broken speech, we have called our lost 
ones. 

Thomas and Philip.—Thomas was true, but slow to under- 
stand and believe, and, when Jesus said, ‘* Whither I go, ye 
know the way,’’ Thomas said, “ We know not whither thou 
goest,—how know we the way ?’’ What was Jesus’ answer 
in our Golden Text? When Jesus said he was the way to the 


Father, Philip spoke, ‘* Lord, show us the Father.’’ Jesus’ 


answer must have probed Philip’s heart. Are there not many 
yet who have known much about Jesus, of his: life and his 
work, but have not known him as the source and presence 
and power of divine love? He who is the way, the truth, and 
the life, spoke of the Father’s abiding in him, for he said, +1 
am in the Father, and the Father in me.”’ 

1 Go unto the Father.—Jesus comforted his sad disciples by 
telling that he went before to prepare a welcome for their 
coming. He showed that he was the way, for only through 
him was salvation and peace. [lc was the truth, the word of 
God to us, for grace and truth came by Jesus Christ, reveal- 
ing the true way to the Father’s love and forgiveness ; the 
life, for in him was life, and the life was the light of men. 
After bidding his disciples to believe, he gave a promise which 
he would fulfil, because he was going to the Father. As king 
in heaven he could do far more than if he stayed with the most 
devoted for he promised that, if they would 
pray to the Father im his name, he ‘would do it, that the 
Father might be glorified in the Son. With such a promise, 
should any Christian carry a troubled heart ? 


Lomisvilie, Ky. 


band of earth ; 


The place is prepared. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


OLLOWING out our topical plan as suggested last week, 

we use verse 6 with its ‘* I am the way,’’ purposing that 

the children shall make special effort to ‘* walk in the way ’’ 
as the result of our teaching. 

Our topic of last week, ‘* Jesus, our Example,’’ is followed 
in order by ovr new topic, ‘* Jesus, the Way.’’ Our Easter 
lesson, coming first in our quarter’s course, has given us a 
chronological setting for these later lessons which teach of 
hope and promise even while we hear a note of sadness in the 
parting instructions of Jesus during his last days with his 
friends. 

In these days before the dawn of the first Easter, Jesus 
This troubled the friends who 
had-left all to follow him over lake, over mountain paths, in 
and out among lurking enemies, among the pressing crowds 
who came to hear him speak and see his miracles,—each 
clause here suggesting to our children some particular lesson 
story. They know the way well to all these places, and mean 
to follow him faithfully wherever he goes. As Jesus speaks 
from time to time, he seems to be telling of a way which their 
feet have not yet trod. They question him. Peter asks, 
‘* Whither goest thou?’’ ‘* Whither I go, you cannot follow 
me now ; but you shall follow me afterwards,’’ Jesus answered. 
The record of Peter in following Jesus is the record of a hero, 
—but not just at first, though he declares he will lay down his 
life for his Lord, ‘* The cock shall not crow, till thou hast 
denied me,’’ says Jesus. We stop to recall the incident of 
Peter’s denial, and then pass on to tell of the questioning 
Thomas, who carefully inquired into matters before believing 
or promising anything even to the Saviour of the world. 
** We know not whither thou goest ; how know we the way ?”’ 
asks Thomas. 

The reply of Jesus, ‘‘I am the way,’’ is the substance of 
It was not until the angel had announced 
‘** He is not here; for he is risen !’’ that the disciples began to 
walk about the now lonely streets where they had followed 
Jesus in his triumphs, and in his dangers. Yet they.were 
still following him by teaching of this ‘‘ new and living way, 
which he hath made holy [consecrated] for us’’ (Heb, 
10 : 20). 

To show us about this ‘‘ new and living way,’’ let us sup- 
pose (teaching figuratively) that you are in a large field of 
grass so tall that you cannot see over it. ‘Through the tall 
grass there are tangled paths. Only one path leads home. 
Which path is that? You do not know. You hear a kind 
and gentle Voice saying, ‘* Follow me, I will lead you home.”’ 
‘The path is steep and rough, and the stones hurt your feet. 
**T made this path for you,’’ the kind Voice says. ‘I 
have been over it first, and it is the living way for you.”’ 
The path close beside you is full of flowers, birds, and beauti- 
ful glittering things. 


often spoke of going away. 


our entire lesson. 


You step aside to walk in it because it 
seems the pleasanter way. You find troubles, dangers ; you 
are lost until the kind Voice, calling you back, says, ‘‘ This is 
the way ; walk. ye in it.’? You are led back to the steep 
path ; but you find it has joys which none of the tempting, 
glittering paths cam give you. 

This figurative illustration can be made to include ‘‘ seek- 
ing the way,’’ ‘* finding the way,’’ ‘‘ turning back, but never 
lost.to sight of the Lord who goes on before, who comes to 
meet us forgivingly, even when we have, like Peter, dcnied 
him,’’ 

Make quite brief the explanation of this figurative ‘* Way.’’ 
Make-even more brief its. application. Children are quick of 
A text in Déuteronomy (26 : 17) will help us in 
** walk 
and ‘*‘ hearken unto his voice.’’ 

While we follow, in our daily life, the path which our Lord 
shows us, we can daily hearken unto -his voice, which says, 


perception. 


our application. Use its clauses, in his ways,’’ 


” 


‘*keep his commandments, 


** Suffer little children, ’’ etc. (the class joining in this recitation 
of familiar texts which make our application). ‘* Love thy 
neighbor,’’ ‘* Love your enemies,’’ ‘‘ Be patient toward all 
men,’’ ‘* Be kindly affectioned,”’ etc, ‘As a shepherd 
seeketh out his flock ; . . . so will I seek out my sheep, and will 
deliver them out of all places where they have been scattered 
in the cloudy and dark day ”’ (Ezek. 34 : 12). 
hear my voice, . . 


** My sheep 
. and they follow me ”’ (John 10 : 27). 


~ 


Northampton, Mass. 
£2 
A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor's Note.— How shali we teach the average Sunday-school 
scholar the outline facts of Bible —— biography, and make- 
up, of which he has often proved himself to be in ignorance? It 
is -s a contribution toward the solution of this problem that this 
series of. weekly question exercises is offered, which began with 
the first lesson of the second quarter. 

The questions are not intended to be a “* 
except by the superintendent. To the acholars let them come, if 
possible, as a sufprise. The superintendent needs to study the 

uestions till he is familiar with their form and order, and sees 
the reason for both. If he changes either, he should know why. 
The questions will somctimes be long, in order to give informa- 


prepared "' exercise 
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tion of to avoid misinterpretation. The answer will never be 
long, unless a recitation is cal for. The ideal is, no ambiguity 
in the question, that there may be no confusion or delay in the 
answer, The exercises will be ned to occupy only from tuo 
to five minutes. The questions should be asked quite rapidly, 
and ordinarily to the whole school or class, for answers in con- 
cert. 

The plan is to ask few or no questions that some in the school 
will not be able to answer, and to ask only a few advance ques- 
tions every Sunday ; then to cause the many to repeat the infor- 
mation given them by the few, till all are possessed of it, and 
made by repeated review to hold all in permanent possession. 
Ordinarily, only a question or two will be given to the lesson of 
the day, or to the other lessons of the International course, but 
enough to unify the whole work of the school. 

It may be added that parts of this question course might also 
be used with good effect at the teachers'-meeting, for this kind of 
drill is no less valuable to the teacher than to the pupil. 

HO wrote the Bible book we are studying? What three 
titles have we learned for him,—First? Second? 
Third ? 

What other John have we spoken of ? 
brother ? of his father ? 

What was their business before the sons were called to be 
disciples ? 

What three disciples were often chosen by Jesus to be near 
him ? 

How many disciples-did Jesus have? 

Which one betrayed him ? 

Which one was the beloved disciple ? 

To which one did he give-a name meaning a stone? (Simon.) 
What was the name? (Peter.) 

Which two were called Sons of Thunder ? 

What other Bible book did we learn that John wrote? 
What three other New Testament books did he write? How 
many books in all ? 

How many Gospels beside John’s ? 
Name them. 

What book follows John? Whose acts ? 

Recite Luther’s Little Gospel. 

What was the title of the lesson of last Sunday? Golden 
Text ? : e 

‘Next’ Sunday I want each-of you to be able to tell me the 
Titles and Golden Texts of each lesson we have had this 


quarter, and at least one thing more about each lesson 


Name of John’s 


How many in all ? 


Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E, Morris Fergusson 





| JESUS way ro 
THE  TRUTHOF GOD 
| ; LIFE IN 








Did you ever have a feeling that it is a great pity that we 
The preacher tells us to believe in 
God, to. confess our sins to him, to trust him, to fear him, to 
remember that he sees us,—and it is so hard to do it! God 
seems so far away, so hard to get at. 


cannot see God now ? 


If you ever felt that way, you can sympathize with these 
disciples, just beginning to realize that Jesus was going to 
That was 
People feel so now 
when they are going to lose their dear ones, and that is why 
this chapter s¢ems to be just the message they need. 
in God,—yes, but God is so far away ! 

What is the Golden Text ? 
And Jcsus answered ? 


leave them alone. He was going to his Father. 


all right for him,—but whiat about them ? 
Believe 


What was Thomas’s question ? 


Is that answer enough? Let us 





see. 

What is a way? What is it for? Jesus is our way to get 
If we follow him 
When? Not 
Jesus is the Way 40 Ged to- 





from here, right where we are, to ? 
we shall certainly find God,—shall we not ? 
till we die.? Is not Ged here ? 
day. 

But what will God say when we reach him? That thought 
keeps some people. back. No need to fear; Jesus is also the 
Truth of God. What is God’s truth about the lost world ? 
about the thirsty soul ? about ‘‘ him that cometh’’? Don’t 
stand asking questions, —listeri to Jesus, the Truth of God, 

But if we do get near to God, what will he want us to be ? 
Look at Jesus; his life is the answer. He lived the life i 
God that we must live. Ah, but/we are sinners! Well, what 
will Jesus do for us ? 

Now say the Golden Text, and finish the verse. 
of us can come by him ? 
How many will come now ? 


Trenton, N. f. 


How many 
How many have come already? 


“ 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
Psalm 89 : 


«* 


** Thou art the way ; to thee alone.”’ 

* Brief life is here our portion.” 
“When I can read my title clear.’ 

“ The night is long and dreary.” 

* Let not your heart be troubled." 

* Thou art coming, O my Saviour.” 

“I know not when my Lord will. come."’ 
** The homeland ; oh, the homeland.”' 


15-20. 
Psalm 119 : 57-64. 
Psalm 118 : 19-26. 
Psalm 31 : 19-24. 
Psalm 143 >6-1@ 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Where did the disciples celebrate the pass- 
over? _What shameful scene preceded it? How did 
Christ rebuke them? What command did he give them ? 

2, REJOICE (v~1),—What did Jesussay at the passover 
that saddened his disciples? (John 13 : 33.) What boast 
did Peter make ? ( John 13 : 36, 37.) How was he answered? 
( John 13: 38.) What right had Christ to command the dis- 
ciples not to be troubled? How would their faith in God and 
in him free them from trouble? What are matters over 
which we are most likely to worry? How does Christ's com- 
mand in this versé apply to us? 

3.: FuttoWw (vs. 2-4).—What is meant by ‘‘ the Father’s 
house’’? How is it a comfort merely to think of heaven as 
a home? What is implied by the ‘‘ many mansions,”’ 
‘‘many abiding-places *’? Why need we have no fear re- 
garding what Christ did not disclose about the hereafter? 
What does the fact that heaven is a specially prepared place 
tell us about it? And the fact that it is Christ that prepares 
it for us? To what retarn of his does Christ refer? How is 
that ‘‘ receiving unto Christ’ different from the Christian’s 
communion with Christ on earth ?, Why should the disciples 
have known Christ’s way and destiny ? 
~ 4. SEE (vs. 5-7).—What prominent characteristic of Thomas 
comes out in the Gospels? What was the real perplexity in 
Thomas’s mind? How could Christ claim to be the truth? 
What is the difference between the truth in other religions 
and the truth in Christianity? How was Christ the way? 
Why, these being granted, might Christ have omitted ‘ the 
life’’? What are some things that help us to see God? 
But why must we first and chiefly see him through Christ? 


-Ih what way did the disciples yet fail to know Jesus? 


5.. BELIEVE (vs. 8-11).—What characteristic of Philip is 
brought out in the Gospels? Whence arises the. desire to 
see God? In what sense did those that saw Christ see God? 
How, then, can we become acquainted with God? What two 
kinds of belief are hinted at in verse 11? Why did Christ 
work miracles ? 

6. ASK (vs. 12-14).—What does Christ’s ** Verily, verily,’’ 
To whom is the promise of verse 12 made? Why 
eguld greater works be wrought after Christ’s death than 
before ? What 
is it to ask ‘in Christ’s name’’? What motive for our ac- 
ceptable petitions is suggested in‘ the last half of verse 13? 


signify ? 


How far has this promise been performed ? 


Why is it that men so seldom test this wonderful promise ? 
For the Superintendent 


1. When the disciples were worried, what command did 
Christ give them? 2. Why did he say he was going away ? 
3. What did he say they might do after he went away? 4. 
What was to give them power to do these greater deeds? 5. 
And they could trust Christ for all this because he was—what ? 
(Golden Text.) 


Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1. What does Jesus tell about his Father’s house? 2. 
3. What does 
4. What does he 


What does he tell about the way to reach it? 
he tell about how to know the Father ? 
promise those who believe on him ? 


<< 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


4g |* MY FATHER’s HovsE ARE MANY MANsIONS,’’—‘* A 

man knows the dimensions of his own house,’’ says the 
Syrian proverb, and Jesus, who came from the Father’s house, 
assures his disciples that there is there room enough and to 
spare for them all. The promise can only be thoroughly un- 
derstood in Oriental light. The word ‘‘ house ”’ in Arabic, in 
its simplest form, is applied to the one-roomed cabin of the 
fellah. It was so used in the Gospel, where the light placed 
on the candlestick gave light to all whe were in the house 
(Matt..5 : 15). The word came, however, to include the 
homestead with its many rooms opening into a quadrangular 
court. In Damascus the houses are truly magnificent. You 
enter throngh a mean door in a mud wall, and you find your- 
self in a little paradise. 
colored marbles. 


The court is paved with many- 
A marble fountain plays in the center. 
Lemon-trees, which throw a grateful shade, exhibit at the 
same time among the lustrous green leaves the golden fruit 
and silver blossoms which fill the air with their perfume. 
Doves build and coo in the branches, and vines, with luscious 
grapes, are festooned around the walls, which are richly 
painted or inlaid with colored pigments. Into this court open 
all the “houses ”’ of the compound, or rather rooms of the 


bel 
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house. None of the rooms intercommunicate, but each one 
is a self-contained separate dwelling. 

The Greek word used here for mansion signifies a place to 
abide in. It used to be applied to the resting-places ona 
journey, and came, in time, to signify a monastery. Our 
blessed Lord, in telling his disciples of the heaven which they 
did not know, directed their minds to the common homestead 
which they did know. This was his method. He did not 
trouble them with our conception of ‘* mansions,’’ of which 
they knew as little as they knew of heaven itself. ‘‘ House,”’ 
on his lips, simply meant the large compound home of the 
family, and ‘‘ mansions ’’ referred to the several rooms open- 
ing into the court, and the assertion only means ‘‘in my 
Father’s house are many rooms or dwellings.”’ 

Once I was invited to stay at the house of a Syrian shaykh 
by his son, As I preferred to remain in my own tent, I be- 
gan to excuse myself by saying there would not be room for 
my party without causing inconvenience. The prompt reply 
came, ‘‘In my father’s house there are many dwellings.”’ 
The expression was exactly the same as that in the Gospel. 

‘*I Go TO PREPARE A PLACE FOR You.’’—This also was a 
phrase that would be thoroughly understood by the disciples, 
and could only be comprehended fully in Oriental light. 
Every traveler in the East sends some one on in advance to 
prepare a place in which to pass the night or reside. There 
are no inns or rooms ready for the reception of guests, and for 
every new comer the room has to be swept, the floor watered 
to lay the dust, the rugs or matting dusted, and the cushions 
softened. 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Disclosing Heavenly Mansions 
Analysis 


I, THE COMFORTING OUTLOOK (vs. 1-3). 


1. Trouble Banished : 
Let not your heart be troubled (1). 
Let not your heart. . . be fearful ( John 14: 27). 
Fear not their fear, neither be troubled (1 Pet. 3 : 14). 
2. Faith Encouraged : 
Ye believe in God, believe also in mé (1). 
All things-are possible to him that believeth (Mark 9 * 23). 
Fear not: only believe (Luke 8 : 50). 
3- Mansions Disclosed : 
In my Father's house are many mansions (2). 
I dwell in the high and holy place (Isa. 57 : 15). 
A house not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens (2 Cor. 
S$: tp. 
4- Candor Affirmed: 
Uf it were not so, 1 would have told vou (2). 
He revealeth his secret unto his servants (Amos 3: 7). 
All things that I heard. . . I have made known ( John 15 : 35). 
5. Departure Disclosed : 
/ go to prepare a place for you (2). 
It is expedient for you that I go away ( John 16: 7). 
He hath prepared for them a city (Heb. 11 : 16). 
6. Return Promised : 
/ come again, and will receive you unto myself (3). 


I go away, and I come unto you ( John 14: 28). 
e... saith, Yea : | come quickly (Rev. 22 : 20). 


Il. THE OPEN WAY (vs. 4-6). 

1. Unknown to Some: 

Thomas saith, ... How know we the way ? (5.) 
Peter saith unto him, Lord, whither goest thou? (John 13 : 36.) 
And I said, What shall I do, Lord ? (Acts 22: ro.) 
2. Existing in Christ: 

Jesus saith unto him, 1 am the way (6). 
Through him we both have our access (Eph. 2: 18). 
A new and living way, through .. . his flesh (Heb. 10: 20). 
3. Exclusively in Christ: 

No one cometh unto the Father, but by me (6). 


He it is that shall save his people ( Matt. 1 : 21). 
Jn none other is there salvation (Acts 4: 12). 


Ill THE REVEALED FATHER (vs. 7-1 1). 
1. Revealed in Christ : 
He that hath seen me hath seen the Father (9). 
I and the Father are one ( John to : 30). 
He that beholdeth me beholdeth him that sent me ( John 12 : 45). 
2. Revealed by Words: 

The words that I say... . 1 speak not from myself (10). 
He taught them as one having authority ( Matt. 7 : 29). 
Never man so spake ( John 7 : 46). 

3- Confirmed by Works: 
Believe me for the very works sake (11). 


No man can do these . . . except God be with him ( John 3: 2). 
The very works that I do, bear witness of me ( John 5: 36). 


IV. THE BLESSED BELIBVER (vs. I2-14). 
1. Honored in Work : 
Greater works than these shall he do (12). 
Nothing shall be impossible unto you ( Matt. 17 : 20) 
I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me ( Phil. 4 : 13). 
2. Privileged in Asking : 
Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do (13). 


Ask, and it shall be given you (Matt. 7: 7). 
Whatsoever we ask, we receive of him (1 John 3 : 22). 
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International Home Readings 
MON.—John 14: 1-14. Jesus, the way and the truth and 
the life. 
The life. 
The truth. 
The way. 
Way to the Father. 
The only way. 


TUES.—John 17 : 1-10. 

WED.—John 17: 11-19. 

THURS.—John 17 : 20-26. 

' FrI.—Eph. 2: 13-22. 

SAT.—Acts 4 : I-12. 

SuN.—Heb. 10: 11-22. The living way. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 

Reading Association.) - 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Second Quarter, 1899 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Christ Manifesting his Glory, 

GOLDEN ‘TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: This is a faithful saye 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came int 
the world to save sinners.—t Tim. 1: 15. 


Lesson Calendar 


1. April 2.—The Raising of Lazarus .......... John 11 : 32-48 
2. April 9.—The Anointing in Bethany. .......... John 12: 1% 
3. April 16.—Jesus Teaching Humility. ......... John 13: 1-17 
2. April 23.—Jesus, the Way and the Truth and 

ET A. Sd 8.) Dies Oe John 14 : 1-14 


5. April 30.—The Comforter Promised. ......... John 14: 15-27 
6. May 7.—The Vine and the Branches. ......... Jobn 15: 1-18 
7. May 14.—Christ Betrayed and Arrested . John 18: 1-14 
8. May 27.—Christ before the High Priest ........ John 18: 15-297 
9g. May 28.—Christ before Pilate... ........,6-. John 18 : 28-40 
ro. June 4.—Christ Crucified . John 19: 17-30 
SOs FOUR RS AE ie tle See John 20 : 11-20 
32. June 18.—The New Life in Christ... ......6.. Col. 3: 1-15 
23. June 25.— Review. 
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Books and Uriters 


American History 


BOOK much fuller and more judicial than a school 
text-book, illustrated with authentic pictures and 
maps, and supplied with constant references tu the sources 
of information, ic Professor Edward F. Channing’ «4 
Student's History of the United States (New York :.The 
Macmillan Company. $1.40). Professor Channing evi- 
dently has aimed at supplying a book-of the same order 
as Professor Gardiner’s excellent Student's History of 
England (Longmans), and in the main he has sueceeded. 
His faults are a lack of liveliness and vigor of style, anda 
disposition to. substitute logical for historical order. Pro- 
fessor Gardiner also lacks the highest qualities of style, 
which, indeed, seem to disappear with the growth of 
the influence of Ranke and Stubbs over our younger 
historians. Professor Channing has the related merit of 
avoiding over-statement. He has a good word for the 
unfortunate Tories, and contrasts the treatment they re- 
ceived at the close of the Revolution with that given 
to the Confederates at the close of the Civil War. 
Wilbur F. Gordy’s A History of the United States for 
Schools (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1) is one 
of a great number of such text-books which are com: 
peting for public favor. Probably no class of school- 
books is prepared with so much care, and such generous 
outlay texts, 


upon illustrations, 


make-up. 


maps, and general 
Mr. Gordy’s book has been prepared with 
great care, and is written in a truly historical spirit. In 
the treatment of the tariff question, for instance, he tries 
to show the point of view of both parties to the con- 
troversy, instead of making a case for the one he prefers. 
The maps are not of the fine workmanship that rests 
and pleases the eye while instructing thé mind. The pic- 
tures are generally well chosen, but are unequal in execu- 
tion ; that on page 308 gives a fair idea of a sugar plan- 
tation, but that on page 387 gives very little idea of a 
cotton-field. The industrial and the literary sides of the 
history get due attention, but the religious aspects ate 
too much overlooked. This is surprising in view of the 
reverent tone Mr. Gordy uses when he does refer to re- 
ligion. 


Alexander Brown's contention in 7he First Republic 


in America (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $7.50) 
is that Virginia, under the rule of the London Company, 
led. by Sir Edwin Sandys, was ‘the first republic in 
America,’’ in the sense of being the first really self- 
governing community. He insists that Sir Edwin was 
the first leader of the popular opposition to the Stuart 


dynasty, and that Virginia in the first stage was the 
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expression of that opposition, It was certainly, by the 
defeat of the king's friends in the council of the London 
Company, that Sir Edwin Sandys took the place of Sir 
Thomas Smith in 1619, and for five years ruled Virginia 
with ‘‘ energy, unselfishness, and statesmanlike wis- 
dom"' (Doyle). Mr. Brown naturally falls foul of John 
Smith, declaring that his account of affairs, followed by 
most of our historians, was a deliberate falsification of 
the real character of men and events in the colony. He 
follows Smith from point to point, confronting his narra- 
Whether or not he 
has made out his case, he has certainly set many facts in 
a new light, and his work cannot be ignored by any one 
who undertakes to tell the story of colonial America. It 
is noteworthy that the strongest feeling of American 


tive with contemporary testimony. 


nationality pervades a book written by a Virginian who 
lost his hearing by a powder explosion while serving in 
the Confederate army. 

Old Virginia is taken by John Fiske, in O/d Virginia 
and her Neighbors (Boston ; Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
$4), as the center of the Southern colonies. He starts 
from Jamestown, but as he proceeds his narrative broad- 
ens to embrace everything from Mason and Dixon's 
line to the frontier of Florida, He puts much more 
faith in John Smith than does Mr. Brown, but he exer- 
We may take the 
book as another section of the history of the nation from 
first to last, which seems to be his purpose. But it is to 
be regretted that he has so poor an apprehension of the 
economic side of history as to write what he does of the 


cises a critical control of his sources. 


effect of American gold and silver upon the condition of 
Europe. 
Europe, and brought about a plenty and a comfort un- 


Within a century it had changed the face of 


known to the middle ages. In fact, Europe was far 
more altered by America than was America by Europe 
in the first two centuries of their contact. 

The new edition of Mr. Fiske’s 7he Critical Period 
of American History: 1783-1789 (Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co, $2), like the new edition of ‘«* The Ameri- 
can Revolution,’’ differs from the first in the large num- 
ber of authentic illustrations it gives to vivify the narra- 
tive. Not that Mr. Fiske is greatly in need of vivification. 
mM€ is one of the younger generation of historians, who 
have not been seduced by the passion for scientific ac- 
curacy into a neglect of style. He uses his imagination 
as well as his other powers of mind, and, like Mr. Park- 
man, shows that history can be scientific without ceasing 
to be literature. 

William A. and Arthur May Mowry, who have already 
published A History of the United States for Schools, 
now give us First Steps in the History of Our Country 
(Boston : Silver, Burdett, & Co. 60 cents) on a novel 
plan. The book is substantially a series of biographies 
of the great Americans, preceded by similar biographies 
These sketches of no- 
table lives hardly constitute a history, but they give the 
The 


selections are well made, and the illustrations, in gen- 


of a number of the discoverers. 
summit peaks, and suggest the contour of the land. 


eral, are good. 

The era which began with the election of Andrew 
Jackson to the Presidency in 1828 was strongly marked 
off from that which preceded it. It was a transition in 
eVect from aristocracy to democracy, and carried with it 
‘the inauguration of the political methods which still con- 
Charles H. Peck, in Zhe Jacksonian 
Epoch (New York : Harper & Brothers. $2.50), describes 


trol the republic. 


the twelve years which elapsed before the Whig reaction 
of 1840 with a full acquaintance with the facts, good dis- 
He is 
too much of a Free Trader to deal quite fairly with Clay. 


crimination of character, and some impartiality. 


And there is a marked effort to make out a case against 
the distribution of the Surplus in 1836. It is said that 
Jackson signed the bill under the pressure of popular 
feeling. As he had proposed this very measure in 1829, 
ang again approved it in explaining his ‘‘ pocket veto"’ 
of Clay's bill to distribute the revenue from land sales, 
he certainly showed no such cowardice in approving it 
1836. To Jackson Mr. Peck is coldly 
just, and no more. He shows that, in many respects, 


a third time in 


public life has changed for the better since the period 
of 1828-40. One is that our presidential campaigns 


are less scurrilous. Mrs. Jackson was driven to her 
Another 
The collector 
of customs in New York stole a million and a quarter 
dollars, the district attorney contenting himself with about 
seventy thous-ad. Mr. Peck chiefly with politics, 


. 


grave by the abuse neaped on her in 1828. 
is that official peculation is less common. 
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ignoring religion, literature, arts, social life. But he has 
given us a clear, intelligible account of the political forces 
which were shaping anew the destinies of the republic. 
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The Christian Creed and the Creeds of Christendom. [The 
Angus Lectures.] Seven Lectures delivered in 1898 at Re- 
ent's Park College, London. By Samuel G. Green, B.A., 
1D. 12mo, pp. xviii, 347, New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 

Dr. Green is the author of many valuable works for 
students of the Greek Testament. But in these lectures 
he enters into another department, and with equal suc- 
cess. While a large part of the course (Lectures II- 
IV) is historical, the treatment includes other phases of 
the general subject. The Introductory Lecture defines 
‘*Creed’' as the expression of faith on its intellectual 
side, making some important distinctions ; and, while 
the importance of clear, well-grounded, doctrinal beliefs 
is asserted, the ultimate authority of ecclesiastical deliv- 
erances is carefully set aside, creeds being regarded as 
guide-posts, the spirit as life. The judicious handling 
of this’ preliminary topic is commendable, especially in 
view of the confusion existing in the minds of many 
Protestants in regard to the authority of church coun- 
cils, The historical chapters deal with ‘*‘ The Earliest 
Creeds,’’ characteristically theological and Christologi- 
cal ; ‘‘ The Confessions of the Reformation Period,”’ 
quite as distinctly anthropological and soteriological ; 
and ‘‘ The British Confessions of Faith,’’ modified so 
largely by the political as well as the religious parties 
existing in Eneland and Scotland. The author acknowl- 
edges his great indebtedness to Dr. Schaff’s work on the 
creeds of Christendom for the matter in these historical 
sketches, but his grouping and handling are his own. 
Chapter V discusses, in a clear and candid way, the 
value and limitations of creeds, showing that, despite 
certain obvious advantages, they do not constitute an abso- 
lute and final standard. Here some hints are given of re- 
cent progress in theology, especially the emphasis now 
given to the doctrine of the incarnate and risen Christ. 
The true conception of the watchword ‘‘ Back to Christ’’ 
is stated. The vexed question of subscription to articles 
of faith, which in England becomes a more serious 
problem than in America, forms the subjeet of an entire 
lecture. The author holds that, while ‘‘ subscription "’ 
is convenient, it has led to great dangers, and has not 
proven a safeguard of orthodoxy. 
on ‘* The Certainties of Faith : 
the Future,’’ 


The closing lecture 
The Catholic Church of 
is hopeful in its tone, and shows a truly 

In an appendix much valuable illustra- 
tive matter is contained, while a full index adds to the 
value of the work for reference. It is a thoughtful, 
scholarly book, dealing witlf questions that, in one form 
or another, confrong «all earnest Christians, and it de- 
serves a wide circulation and careful attention even from 
those who cannot agree with the author's views of 
church polity. 


catholic spirit. 
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Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of 
Christianity. By the Rev. James Orr, D.D., Professor of 
Church History in the United Presbyterian Theological Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. temo, pp. 235. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. §1.50. 


Since the days of Baur the students of church history 
have recognized more and more the influence upon 
Christianity of its early environment. Professor Dr. 
Orr admits this inference, but claims, and with reason, 
that too little attention has been paid to the other side 
of the matter; namely, the influence of Christianity 
upon its environment. With this thought in mind, he 
prepared three lectures for the Mansfield Summer 
School, Oxford, 1894, which were afterwards delivered 
as the Morgan Course at Auburn, New York, in 1897, 
and are now published. He states his treatment so suc- 
cinctly that the book may be described in his own lan- 
guage as showing: ‘‘1. That Christianity had a larger 
extension /aferadly, that is, in point of mere numbers, 
in the Roman Empire, than the ordinary represen- 
tations allow. 2. That it had a much larger extension 
vertically, that is, as respects the different strata of so- 
ciety, than is commonly believed ; and, 3, That it had 
a much, larger influence intensively, or penetratively, 
that is, in its effects upon the thought and life-of the 
age, than is commonly acknowledged."’ These points 
and in the 
Virtually there 
is given here a historical argument against the Ritschlian 
tendencies of recent times. It is so much the fashion 


are discussed with candor and clearness, 
spirit of modern historical investigation. 
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to attribute our Christian tenets to the influence of Greek 
philosophy, that this book may prove a healthful cor- 
rective to the overstraining of that tendency. Surely, as 
the ‘divine leaven introduced into humanity,’’ Chris- 
tianity must have transfused its surroundings, instead of 
merely absorbing these extraneous elements. 
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Die Tempelsanger in Alten Testament. Von Lic. Theol. Jus- 
tus KGberle. Erlangen; 1899: Ir. Junge. 8vo, pp. vi, 205. 
Price about 3 marks. 


The current critical investigations in the Old Testa- 
ment have found their expression largely in a recon- 
struction of the history of the liturgical service in con- 
nection with a rearrangement in the order of development 
of the religious ideas and ideals of the Old’ Covenant. 
This work has, however, been done to a great extent in 
larger outlines, leaving the details for closer special in- 
vestigation. The little work of Kéberle is a good ex- 
ample of exact’and scholarly research in one of these 
particular problems, —namely, the history of the temple 
singers in the Old Testament. The investigations are 
characterized by a careful and relatively complete col- 
lection of the materials at hand, arranged on the basis 
of a historical adjustment of the sources, and, in accor- 
dance with the true instincts of cautious and conserva- 
tive scholarship, with calm deductions warranted by the 
data furnished by the Old Testament text. That these 
conclusions are no more in number nor more positive in 
character, but are largely of a tentative and suggestive 
nature, is not the fault of the author, but is to be at- 
tributed to the meagerness of the sources. All the more 
gratifying to those who adhere to the belief in the re- 
liable historical character and correctness of the older 
books also in the Jewish Scriptures, is the fact that the 
conclusions that are warranted are of a conservative char- 
acter, among other things doing ample justice to David 
as a singer in Israel, and his influence on the develop- 
ment of religious poetry and music in Israel's culture. 
Kéberle’s book is a fine piece of scholarly research, but 
is intended chiefly for the special student, and not for 


the general reader. “ 
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The History of the English Bible: Studied by the Library 
Method. By S, G. Ayres, B.D., Librarian in Drew Theo- 
logical, Seminary, and Charles F. Sitterly, Ph.D., Professor 
in Drew Theological Seminary. With an Introduction by 
Henry M. McCracken LL.D., Chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity. Iz2mo, pp. 126. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. §1. 


As this volume is interleaved, its thickness is about 
double that which would be indicated by the number of 
pages. The subject is treated in two general divisions : 
First, ‘‘ the preparation for the making of the English 
Bible ;"" and, second, ‘the history of the English 
Bible,’’—each part, in turn, being divided and subdi- 
vided. Under each subdivision is given a list of books, 
or parts of books or articles, treating of that specific 
topic. The use of the volume, therefore, is to guide one 
in entering upon an extended course of reading on the 
general subject treated. The blank leaves may serve 
either for additional titles or for notes. The references 
on the preparations for the making of the English Bible 
are exclusively to works giving the history of Christianity 
in Great Britain. Except in the matter of articles and 
small books on some of the Greek manuscripts, works 
on the texts whence the English translation is derived 
are mainly omitted. The book cannot fail to be useful 
to readers. The degree of its utility, however, will de- 
pend on the intelligence with which one uses it. 


“ 
Anecdotes and Morals: A Volume of Illustrations from Current 
Life. By the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. t12mo, pp. 
xlvi, 417. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. §r.50. 


A real service has been done to earnest writers, teach- 
ers, and public speakers, by the preparation of this 
volume of illustrative incidents. They are drawn, not 
from books of reference or from the religious press, but 
from daily happenings throughout the world. Five hun- 
dred and fifty-nine of these incidents have been chosen, 
and each one is accompanied. by a note suggesting a 
spiritual application. The value of the book, however, 
lies, not so much in what it actually presents, as in the 
outlook it gives over the press of to-day, showing how 
the daily news and scientific advance may be made the 
exponent of religious truth. - A spifitual appeal may be 
interesting, and in touch with the times, as well as 
earnest and devout. In this direction the-book is un- 
usually helpful A combined alphabetical, topical, and 
cross-reference index adds to its libra~y value. 
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Our Feathered Friends. By Elizabeth Grinnell 
and Joseph Grinnell. tzmo;. pp. xii, 144 
Boston * C. Heath & Co. 30 cents. 


A little book on birds written in brisk, 
simple style, inexpensively, yet instruc- 
tively, illustrated, coming froma humani. 
tarian hand like that of Mrs. Grinnell, is 
nota surplusage. Our Feathered Friends 
is inexpensive, light to hold, and calcu- 
lated to put boys and girls on the best of 
terms with owls, robins, humming-birds, 
sparrows, swifts, and many other common 
visitors of the air. The Introduction by 
Mr. Palmer of the National Museum, 
Washington, increases assurance that the 
authors speak authoritatively. 


' £% % 


Books Received 
March 27 to April 3 
Cc. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
«A Manual of the Art of Questioning. By Joseph 
Landon, F. G. 8. 50 cents. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago 
Pointed Paragraphs for Thoughtful People, 
By James Guy Burr. Cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 
25 cents. 
Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia 
The Laurel Walk. By Mary Louisa Moles- 
worth. $1.50. 
Funk & Wagnalis Co., New York 
The Origin of Sin and Its Relations to God and 
the Universe. By Rev. E. W. Cook, A.M. 
$1.50. 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 
The Kindergarten Sunday-school: By Frederica 


Beard. 75 cents, net. 
Modern Interpretations of the Gospel Life. By 
Adolf Augustus Berle. 
F. H. Revell Co., Chicago and New York 
Christlike Christianity. By Edward Eells. 10 


cents, net. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


The History of Yiddish Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Leo Wiener. $2, net. 


The Triptych, 99: Amsterdam Ave., New. York 
Talitha Cumi. By Vance Thompson. Privately 
printed for The Triptych. 50 cents. 


£2 % 


Husiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts Jor a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display.. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





These Raw March Winds. —The penetrating 
winds of March are absolutely unknown in 
the region traversed by the incomparable 
solid vestibuled train from New Orleans to 
California,—the ‘‘ Sunset Limited.’’ By this 
snowless route, those sensitive to severe 
March winds need have no fear of risk to 
health, while there is in truth no such trans- 
continental train on any road for ladies and 
men. Meals 4 Ja carte. Fastest and most 
certain time, with the perils to person and 
health avoided to which one is liable in cross- 
ing by the northern routes during this month, 
Only 58 hours to Les Angeles, and 75 hours 


to San Francisco. For rates, time-tables, etc., 


_also information concerning National Educa- 


tional Association Convention to be held in 


- 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


“ The people of this day and generation think vastly 
more of the almighty dollar than they do of Almighty 
God. Not only do they sacrifice themselves for money, 
but they sacrifice their children. 
of the world were the people grasping for golden bau- 
bles in the market-place as they are to-day. They are 
drunk with the passion of money-getting. 
away from church because the ministers in the pulpits 
do not know what to say to them.” 


—A short article—only a column 
and a half—in this week's issue of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


AMERICAN BRAINS 
IN LONDON 


By ROBERT BARR 


The Men Who Have Succeeded 


Also in this week’s Posr. 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 


Unique in Illustration. 
Weekly Magazine for Saturday Night. 
















WHY PEOPLE DON'T 
GO TO CHURCH 


By REV. WILLIAM S. RAINSFORD 


Never in the history 


They stay 





A 16- 


page 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. PHILADELPHIA 








Square 12mo. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


They are veritably 


blessed with little children.’ 





Los Angeles July 11-14 next, apply at Phila- | 


delphia ‘offices, Southern Pacific, 
Third Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


109 South 


**A Thrilling Night’s Ride’’ is the title of | 
a very intéresting. illustrated story, which will | 
‘be mailed free upon receipt of two cents 
postage, by Hl. W. Beyers, 601 Chestnut | 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa? 


Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 
South, vie Seaboard Air Line. 
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EVERY PRIMARY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE 


Sunday Songs for Little Children 


By Rev. George Edwards Martin, D.D. 


Embellished with the author’s designs. 
The music in this book is all 
original, and appears here for the first time. 


> 

, **It is the best singing-book for little children I have seen in all 
: my Sunday-school experience of thirty years. 
2 
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It is beautiful in an ar- 


tistic sense, and I think this is too often ignored in the instruction of 
little ones, and both words and music have merit of a high order. 
‘juvenile Classics,’ and yet the melodies are so 
‘catchy,’ and the harmony so sweet, as to be not only easily learned by 
the children, but pleasing to all hearers. 

«I certainly think the book should find a place in the primary 
department of evéry Sunday-school, as well as in all homes that are 
*—COsTELLO Lippitt, Supérintendent 
Trinity M. E. Sunday-school, Norwich, Conn. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 
1319 Wainat Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Now Ready ! Twenty New Copyright Editions of the 


Genuine ‘‘ Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 


| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 
or and ig3! Fifth ae, New York. 








CHILDREN’S DAY. 
Cantata, Patriotic Service. Annual Pogues, 
~ Samplesfor se cents. Recitation Book. 





INSPIRING §8#84¥ SONGS 


don't cost any more than others, our facilities for 
<_y— | books of this kind make it possible for 
ersell any other publishing house. 


10c {Ber ays our latest— — — Savior's Love. 


hg ae 96 tp with music. 
Regular alto m 224 pp, selectio ons. 5c; $25 
per bundred. 


NORTH WESTERE MUSIC CO. 318 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





for Churches, Choi 
4 - and every 


FILLMORE MUSIC 
Octaves, Canta 
yay aa New insues 


ice. 
a Sooes,, Fromel eeevien Ube Bean, 5. 
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A Good {Concordance 


jal to coms cosefut 
cordance in NELSON oo. 


Bibles ‘* r the pnd com- 

plete yet produced.”’ it com- 
ines words, subjects, Scrip- 
care a f names, compares 
orized and Revised 
eH where they differ, 
+ all in one a-b-c list, a 
reat achievement and facil- 





y. 
The ete are all new, and illustrated with 350 
utiful tit lustrations. 
welve fine colored maps, completely indexed. 
The Sunday School Times says: e work is 
excellent.’ 

All styles and prices 
Self- Pronouncin 
covers, S »stpai 
send to Thomas. (retpen & Sons, publishers, 37 Kast 
18th Street, New York 


CHURCH HYMNS 


anD GOSPEL SONGS 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


For example, long primer type, 
Edition, bound in leather, overlapping 
only $2.50. Ask your bookselle r, or 








Containing 96 7 of the best hymns and tunes, both new 
ric 


and old e, $25, 100, according 
to style of binding. Praiter Edition, $40,and $45 


per 100. Samples of either, free b: 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


JUST OUT 


Every gong © sermon, “‘ easy to learn—hard to for- 





get,” is the plan upon which we have built 
SERMONS IN SONG, No. 2 
128 pages. Over 150 songs, words and music Sixty of 


these never before publish 
Send 15 cents for sample copy 


200 Broadway, New Vork 
106 Washington St., Chicago. 





“Educational 


you ME BE CurEn 

A few of the many eminent men who endorse our sys- 
tem of cure for anaes are Dr. Horatio C. Wood, 
University of Penna.; Prof. Wm. H. Brewer. Y ale 
University , Hon. gee Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster- 
Gen US. Philadelphia, Pa 

Can refer to John D Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday School Times 

Send for new illustrated book to The Faliadelphie In- 
stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St, Phila., Pa. Established 
1884. Edwin S. Jobnston, Founder and Principal. 


BIBLE COLLEGE AT HOME. Thorough Bible 











course by mail, leading to diploma and 

degree. Only $1 Py) r month. or circulars, write 

Prof.C. J Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 

EU ROP ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. 
A ot yf and Central Europe. 

r aro WARS Gt Prorc by! P hitug Becton LE 


rrerce 





fur niohings 


Church Organs 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. 
Fair Prices. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 


Boston, New York, Philadeiphig, Chicago. 





Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass 





ORGANS, taken in exchange, for sale at bar- 
gains, $400 to $2,000. _ Write for particulars, 


THE GREAT CHURCH LI G Hi T 


For eciectric, gas, or oll. Send 
i. P. Prink, sst Pearl St., New York. 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
CHURCH BELLS anc'Pents 


estimate free. 
| MoSHANE BELL FC FOUNDRY, Baltimore, me. 


'THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
| COMPANY 


| Earnestly 
| among the inducements it offers, the fol- 
| lowing are not the least : 

A rock-ballasted, steel-rail track, 


ning through the most picturesque 








solicits your patronage, and, 


run- 
and 
| interesting section of the South, and so 
| far inland as to avoid the dust and sand 
and monotony of scenery that would make 
the trip a bugbear if it hugggd the coast 
more closely. 

The privilege of going via the direct 
route and returning at slight additional 


cost via Asheville, or vice versa. 





The convenience of an office centrally 


located at 828 Chestnut Street, where 
Pullman reservations may be made in 
advance, and an order left for the de- 


livery of all tickets to you at the proper 
The transfer of 
| your baggage is looked after, and every 
trouble saved you by a courteous repre- 
_ | sentative of the line. 

If it is inconvenient to call, 
Joun M. Beat, District Passenger Age.tt, 
| 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


time at your residence. 


write to 
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The Sanday School Gines: 


Philadelphia, April 8, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published w eekly 
at the following rates, for cither old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage 


7 Five or more copies to separate 
5 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.90. ) 

Less than five copies, and more 
$1 -00 than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sgnt at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year 


$1 50 One copy, one year. 
One copy, one 
$1 00 ters, missionaries, 
students. 
One free copy additional 


Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


year, to minis- 
and theological 


“ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 


Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 

tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 

nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 

ef the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 

is made. 

A Club at The papers for aclub of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 


Two Rates partly to individual addresses 
cents each, and partly in a package to one 
60 cents each, when so desired 


How Papers Papers sent in a package 


at the 60 
cent rate do not bear the 


names of 


are the subscribers in the club. The 
Addressed package is addressed to one person 
Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1 50, $1.00, of 75 cents a year, can have 


the address changed at any time without char 
package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 

rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 

terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 


when the year’s subscription has over six months to | 


run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Those whe have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any. time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’ @ eubew tpituu 








at 75 | 
address, at | 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate | 
Dividin ay be drvided into amalier packages 
aracKkage of five or more copies each, if desired. 


The paper is wot sent to any subscriber beyona | 
the tinte faid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 


b 4 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage: 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
‘To ministers and missions aries, 


for one or more copies, 


6 shillings each 


‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 


the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent cither singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subsc riptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be maiied direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers, 

JOUN LD. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


P.O, Box 1550 


Light on the 
Story of Jc of Jonah 
By H. Clay Trur Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything 
tending toward an explanation of it, 
has a claim upon the attention of 
every itie reader. 

Dr. Trumbull treats the subject 
in the light of recent Assyriological 
research, and brings to bear upon 
it many interesting and instructive 
facts worthy of the consideration of 
all readers of the Bible. 


“ This scholarly argument, written so 
lucidly and reverently, will show to thou- 
sands of Bible students new power and 
beauty and significance in one of the most 
marvelous bits of history recorded in the 
Old Testament.""— 7he Golden Rule. 

Ig pages (5's 7% inches), with 
illustrations. Price, 20 cents. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES &,CO. 
Philadelphia. 


1031 Walnut St. 
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CLOTHING oe pouen WANTED, | Worth Repeating 


$150.00 PER MONTH AND EXPENSES MADE BY ALL OUR ACTIVE MEN. WE PAY MANY FAR MORE. 
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purposes, eae, ono aan asking how Lam pleased 
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Taocactnt our profits 
No hense to house canvass, This. ‘et not one of the ee 
ne Dap ry for agents, Sas one of of the oon 


gress EMPLOYMENT AT BIC sey Lage 
We are the LARGEST TAILORS in America. 


e make to measure over 300,000 suits annually. 





We occupy entire one of the largest bus’ 
| ad Lee 0. We refer you to the Corn ee 

a any Express or Rallro: ‘2 
Chicago, any 


yourself and see us befure 
, essio and satisfy your 
ee 


m almost every man in your 
pany a business better thana 

re with a $20,000,00 stock. You 
bi have no competition. 


WE ARE vie LARCEST 
iN AmMERIC SA 
Custo: Garments. 


net verad 
@ operate the 
most extensive and economic 
custom tailoring plant ~ exiet- 
ence, ae — the p ~~ Ke 





bat y te made to 
Rr0, yay FN 1898 te $5.00 and upward; eats oon 
$1.50 te 65.00. oo We show a ta 
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Prices so low that wil be gla y 
onein your county will an 
our) to have their suits made to order. 





have made as ‘hb as $360.00 per poe ery truly, E. J. DoYLz. beok, ing eloth samples 
Should you add Mr. Do 3 to enclose a 2c stamp for reply. of our entire line of Sultings, Pa 
We have hundreds of Pockorn of similar to Mr. Doyle's. saloon 7, 
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pa A the garments wi 
customers press ©. O. D. ap ye your selling price, and every week we will send 
eared ett profit. | , deliver ne goods, simply go on orders, 
we deliver the collect all the money and every week send in one round check 
pT BEARLY ALL OUR GET A CHECK from us of AT LEAST $40. 00 every week in the year. 
le Le > for the book —yh dR 
norte, pee cf iaie corterity, "he ¢ GUABANTEX OF GOUD FAITH 
Sore R Ae PELs cation oforeran FR bod, giving the names of two parties as reference, 
and further te pay, ass deposit, ONE DOLLAR and express charges for the outfit, when 
Of found as re: and really a sure way wages. ook toeden aN ee ae ee tan t 
pa Ty ost te bet insures es Tou r WILL ND . DAY YOU WOE orders have 
omrriil cnt the tollowinn yt ny RAY he send to us, and the outfit will be send you AT ONCE. — 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., West Side Enterprise Bidg., CHICACO. ILL. 
GENTLEMEN :—Please send me by express, C. o D., subject to examination, or Sample Book and Complete 


BSalesman's Outfi 4 described above. I agree to 
wae and I feel nm make 
tee of faith. and to show I mean bus 
the understanding the One Dollar is to be refunded 


“sign your name on above iine. = = 


Married or single..... son bsdnasouawnnne pePscdcs hon 
Address all orders p! 


X aa at wh -- 50 - o' 
6 taking orders for you, I agree to peg &e 

ly as a temporary deposit Dollar and express eh 
refu ded ¢ to me as coon as way Tales have amounted to 625.00. lenot not 
fouud as represented and | am not perfectly satisfied I shall not take the outfit or pay one cent. 


and if found cnaeey as repre- 
express agent, asa 


S. S. S. Times. 


On above two lines ‘give as ‘refer-nce names of two men 
over 21 years of age who have known you one year or 
jonger. 





AMERICAN rW3Len MILLS CO., Westside Enterprise Bidg., CHICACO, ILbe 
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Buggy. Price 
With ‘Leathe’ Quarter Son you can order 
it back and we will pay the freight both ways, 








“Three Profits 


If you are ray pay fora carriage why not pay the least you 
can for the best vehicle? Get all you can in material 
y as little as you can for handling and “extras.”’ 

You Save the jobber’s commission and the retailer's profit when 
yon buy direct from the factory. 
ene moderate profit added. We are not agents, but manufacturers 
of buggies, carriages, surreys, phaetons, wago 
accessories. Everything guaranteed. With our {illustrated catalogue 


acon out ene safely. 


jal and workman- 


You pay the cost of making with 
ns, harness and horse 


If ae you order does not suit, send 
catalogue, You are welcome to a copy. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 0. | 











follows, sometimes immediately. 
Don’t accept a 





icock’s 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YouRS. 


That is, if you have a lame or weak back, a cold, sore chest 
or muscles, and put on the plaster and go about your work, relief 


substitute, whether cheap or costly. 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


They are the only good plasters. 


Ht 


—— 











Many tesien will recommend inferior 
preparations and lower-priced articles. 
Ask for and obtain only 








Headache 


speedily relieved by the use of 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Take no Substitute. 













He Knew Not His Power 


3y George Lee Burton 


toiled on the street for his daily ‘bread, 
Jostled and pushed by the surging throng. 
‘*No one has time to watch,"’ he said, 
** Whether I choose the right or the wrong ; 
No one can be by me misled.”’ 


He chose the wrong. and thought no one cared: 
But a child lost that day his ideal of strength ; 
A cynic sneered at the soul ensnared ; 
A weak man halted, faltered, at le sngth 
Followed him into the sin he had dared. 


“% & 


Use of the Imagination 
By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D, 


eT" imagination has a noble purpose 
o serve. It widens the horizon 
of the mental vision, it fills the 
empty space which lies between the things 
that are seen, and it gives a peep into the 
void which lies beyond the visible sphere 
of knowledge. It thus expands the mind 
by expanding the boundary of thought, 
and by opening an ideal outside the real 
world. It is also fitted to extend the field 
of enjoyment. It peoples the waste, and 
supplies society in solitude ; it enlarges 
the diminutive and elevates the low ; it 


| decorates the plain and illumines the dim. 


The cloud in the sky is composed of float- 
ing particles of moisture, and would be 
felt to be dripping mist if we entered it ; 
but how beautiful does it look when glow- 
ing with the reflected light of the setting 
sun! Such is the power of fancy in gild- 
ing what would otherwise be felt to be 
dull and disagreeable. The imagination 
can do more than this ; it can elevate the 
sentiments and the motive-power of the 
mind. by pictures fairer than any realities 
which it presents. 

This faculty has purposes to serve even 
in science. ‘‘ The truth is,’’ says D' Alem- 
bert, ‘‘to the geometer who invents, 
imagination is not less essential than to 
the poet who creates.’’ To the explorer 
in physical science it suggests hypotheses 
wherewith to explain phenomena, ‘and 
which, when duly adjusted and verified 
by facts, may at last be recognized as the 
very expression of the laws of nature. 
There was a fine fancy in exercise, as well 
as a great sagacity, when the poet Goethe 
discovered that all the appendages of the 
plant—sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils 
| —are after the leaf type, and thus laid a 
| foundation on which scientific botany has 
| been built. In every department of ‘sci- 
| ence this faculty bridges over chasms be- 
| tween discovered truths, and dives into 
depths in search of pearls, and opens 
mines in which precious ores are found. 

May we not go farther, and affirm that 
it is of service in the practical affairs of 
life, always when subordinated to the 
judgment? Not only does it supply de- 
vices to the inventive warrior, such as 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and suggest .means 
of reaching unknown countries to the ad- 
venturer by sea or land ; it helps the far- 
mer to discover new modes of tilling his 
land, and discloses new openings in trade 
to the merchant. 

Need I add that it is the power which 
constructs those scenes which are em- 
bodied in the fine building or statue, 
which are made visible to us on the canvas 
of the painter, or which the poet en- 
shrines in verse as we have seen shrubs 
and flowers embedded in amber? Gene- 
rally those writings are the most widely 
diffused, and universally popular which 
address this imaging power of the mind. 
At the head of this pictorial school is Sir 
Walter Scott, and after him we have Merle 
D' Aubigné, Macaulay, and others in his- 
tory ; my friend Dr. Guthrie and many 
more in the writing of sermons. .. . 
These authors do not content themselves 
with relating the bare incident ; they set 
before us the actors with all their accom- 
paniments of locality, dress, manner, and 
attitude. This pictorial power illuminates 
the book of knowledge, and fills it, as it 
were, with prints and figures which allure 
on the reader from page to page, without* 
his feeling his work to be a teil. 

This faculty, tod, has the power of 
awakening sentiment deep and fervent. 
| And here it will be needful to call atten- 














| tion to the circumstance that the very 
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mental picture orrepresentation of certain 
objects—say ourselves or others in cir- 
cumstances of happiness or pain—is fitted 
to call forth feeling. ... 

According, then, to - the cherished 
imagination, so will be the prevailing sen- 
timent. Low images will incite mean 
motives, and sooner or later land the person 
who indulges them in the mire. Lustful 
pictures will foment licentious purposes, 
which will hurry the individual, when occa- 
sion presents itself and: permits, into the 
commission of the deed,—to be remem- 
bered ever after, as Adam must have looked 
back upon the plucking of the forbidden 
fruit. Vain thoughts will raise around the 
man who creates them a succession of 
empty shows, among which he walks, as the 
statues of the gods are carried in the pro- 
cessions before pagan temples. The per- 
petual dwelling on our supposed merits 
will produce a self-righteous character and 
a proud and disdainful mien and address. 
Gloomy thoughts will give a downward 
bend and look, and darken with their own 
hue the brightest prospects which life can 
disclose. Envious or malignant thoughts 
will sour the spirit and embitter the temper, 
and ever prompt to words of insinuation, 
innuendo, or disparagement, or to deeds of 
sulkiness, of malignity, or revenge. 

This is the darker side. On the other 
side, when the fancy is devoted to its in- 
tended use, it helps to cheer, to elevate, 
to ennoble, the soul. It is in its proper 
exercise when it is picturing something 
better than we have ever yet realized, 
some grand ideal .of excellence, and 
sets us forth on the attainment of it. 
All excellence, whether earthly or spir- 
itual, |has been obtained by the mind 
keeping before it, and dwelling upon, 
the ideas of the great, the good, the 
beautiful, the grand, the perfect. The 
tradesman and mechanic attain to emi- 
nence by their never allowing themselves 
to rest till they can produce the most fin- 
ished specimens of their particular work. 
The painter and sculptor travel to distant 
lands that they may see, and, as it were, 
fill their eye and- mind with the most 
beautiful models of their arts. Poets have 
had their yet undiscovered genius awa- 
kened into life as they contemplated 
some of the grandest of nature's scenes, 
or, as they listened to the strains of other 
poets, the spirit of poetry has descended 
upon them, as the spirit of inspiration 
descended upon Elisha while the minstrel 
played before hinf. The soldier's spirit 
* has been aroused more than even by the 

stirring sound of the war trumpet by the 

record of the courage and heroism of other 
warriors, The fervor of one patriot has 
been created as he listened to the burn- 

ing words of another patriot, and many a 

martyr's zeal has been kindled at the 

funeral-pile of other martyrs. In this way 
fathers have handed down their virtues to 
their children, and parents have left their 
offspring a better legacy in their example 
than in all their wealth, and those who 
could leave them nothing else have in this 
example left them the very richest legacy. 

In this way the good men of one age 

have influenced the characters of the men 

of another, and the deeds of those who 

-have done great achievements have lived 

far longer than those who have performed 

them, and been transmitted from one 
generation to another. 
















Wool Soap 
Safety 


You can tell by the looks of Wool 
Soap that it’s pure, and you’re sure 
when you use Wool Soap that it’s 
pure. No deception about it. Just 
pure, white soap, safe and agree- 
abic in TOILET AND BATH. If your 
dealer doesn’t have it, send us his 
name and we’ll send you a cake free 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 
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a : Summer 
aecereey } cissinaat Lead improved by the addition of 

. —always a season of anxiety 
ss Zinc and Barytes, yet there are hundreds of aor bes pny —_ La = — 
: . health is a much. reater 
BROOKLYN Yok. | SUCh mixtures branded and sold as “ White 1 An The right rh power 
ULSTER oa 7 . be given through the right nipple 
cats Lead,” ‘‘ Pure White Lead,” ete. my in Lgl A gee 4 - 
. t. Then the nipple must be 
veman {chee You can avoid these by making sure that to to clean and’ keep clean. 
COLLIER id Se : T,ousands of babies’ lives could 
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mep szat (~~ : : you ha “a baby or have a friend 
saciiaiions margin are genuine. who has a Laby, you will be ia- 
terested in reading Vol. VIII. of 

OUEST. SEW A EReR SO F By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, “MOTHER'S FREE LipRaRY” 
MORLEY RE any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- . A | which tells why 
GALEM a able information and card showing samples of colors free; also “Davidson's Health Nipple * —the only “nipple 
CORNELL folder showing picture af house painted in different designs or various styles or | With » collar "—Is the best. It also tells how 
KENTUCKY Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. to cure aad vent the attacks of colic and 
indigestion w to cure cankers aud sore 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 Williane St, New York. 


mouth and other little ailments of baby’s every 
day life. Every woman will be interested in 
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the little booklet—dont you want one ? 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


We will senda sample of the ‘“‘ Davidson 
Health Nipple” for two cents postage. 116-30 
All dealers sell Davidson's Family Rubber Goods. 


Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


Son 05€ 


Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most 
| § nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
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221 ova 
= wax 
= Candles 
222 Nothing else adds so much 

‘ to the charm of the drawi 
222 room or boudoir as the softly radi- 


ant light from CORDOVA Candles. 
Noth will contribute more to the 
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Is the most comfortablé 
It is the shortest line— 


service in the world. 


Over its own rails. 





176 pp., 176 tliustrations. 


Grand Canon of Arizona, 
32 pp., 15 illustrations. 


Correspondence solicited. 





Convention 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 11-14, 1899 


Sante Fe Route 


Las Vegas Hot Springs, 
48 pp., 39 illustrations. 


The Atchison, Topeka, 





artistic success of the luncheon, 
















summer route— 


It provides the best dining-car and eating-house 


All the way from Chicago, Kansas City, 


Galveston, or Denver— 


This route presents scenes of extraordinary interest to the 
educated traveler, which are fully set forth in the following 
illustrated descriptive books, mailed free on application : 


To California and Back, The Moki Snake Dance, New Mexico Health Re- 
60 pp., 64 illustrations. so. 


: , 88 pp., 45 illustra- 
thons. 
Arizona Health Resorts, 


4 Pp., 27 illustrations. 





Address F. ¥ Barnetrt.G. FE. P A 
& Santa Fe Railway, 


377 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 









tea ordinner. The best decorative 
candles for the simplest or the 
most elaborate fanction—for cot- 
aa tage or mansion. Made in al! colors 
j and the most delicate tints by 
ls STANDARD OIL CO. 
and sold everywhere. 






































The Divine Order of 
Human Society - 


By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


President Thompson is widely known 
as a writer on social and economic 
problems. This book discusses the 
practical problems of the family, the 
nation, the school, and the church, in 
the light both of the Scriptures and 
modern experience. It is a book brim- 
ful of helpful suggestive truths to all 
who are striving for a higher order of 
thinking and living. 





“ These lectures are more than remarkable : 
they are inspiring, because they show how 
steadily the minds and hearts of Christian men 
are turning to the necessity of a higher concep- 
tion of the Church as a world-wide kingdom 
of God, than has been either realized or appre- 
hended by the great body of Christian peo- 
ple.” — The Churchman. 


“It isa noticeable utterance, and is fitted 
to emancipate many a mind from the bonds 
of narrowness, whether tound in political or 


religious thinking.” —2udlic Opinion. 

“In no volume of our acquaintance is the 
whole social i so fully and so satisfac to- 
rily presented."’— The Christian Intelligencer 





A book of 274 pages (514 > 
cloth, gilt 
$1.00. 


7% inches), 


top. 
For 


uncut edges. Price, 


sale by booksellers 


mailed, postpaid, by the publishers 


JOHN D. WATTLES & Co. 
| 1031 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa 
j So002000000cce00" 
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‘* FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM" | 


| 
| 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the | 
use of 
SAPOLIO! | 
for quick work is not hurried work 
Are you in a hurry to finish your bouse-cleaning, 
and yet do it well? Then try this method; A small | 
bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth, and you | 
will do more cleaning than a pail of water and three | 
cakes of ordinary soap. No. 33. 


B. & B. 


Selling for small profits a 


as this dry-goods store does, it can afford to, 
and will, sell you finer goods for as little and 
less than you’d be asked other places for 
ordinary, indifferent styles, 

It’s that kind of merchandising that’s bring- 
ing us more mail orders every day, from all 
over the United States. 

Wash yoods especially, assortments and 
styles of these not surpassed by any shown in | 
America. Strong statement—but the goods 
are here to prove it. Samples sent as soon as 
you ask for thom. 

New wash goods, foc., 12'%c., 1§c., that 
will show pretty styles, don't cost a lot of 
money here. 

Fine madras, shirt waist styles, 20c. 

Other fine madras, 2§c., 3§c. 

Best American percales, 12 4c. 

Choice dimities, ftoc., 12 '%c., 1§c. 

Fine Irish dimities, 20c., 2§c. 

Most superb collection of beautiful dress 
cottons, 20c. to §0c., yet shown. 

New spring silks—handsome foulards and. 
printed satin libertys, 65c., 7§c., 85§c. 

See what dressy dress goods, §oc., 7§c. 
Nice neat mixtures, 2§c., 3§c. 

Send came.and address with request for the 
new 200 page” illustrated catalog—also the 
glove booklet. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











97 A O.\OOR 
GADD CARTE AB ins ccrcecsvepecscossaghecegesense $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

nee 1,705,004.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities,............ 594,733-42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890. 
$2,710,727.67. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICH So MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec 





WM. B. KELLY, Gené. Ag#. 
DIRECTORS : 

Thos. H. Montgomery, iss E. Gillingham, | 

Israel Morris, Charles S. W Eaten. 


Pemberton S. Hutchinson, Edward F. Beale, 
Alexander Liddle, John S. Gerhard, 
Edward Lowber Welsh 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Paid on gvemse rst mortgages in Red 

River Valley, North Daketa. 14 years in 

: business HERE References furnished in 
YOUR state. J. H. McCullough, Milton, N. D | 


- > 





Sixth Avenue, zoth to 21st Street, N. Y. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Cos- 
tumes, House Furnishing Goods, etc. 


Send For Our 
ILLUSTRATED 
FASHION 
CATALOGUE 


It illustrates and tells you all about the tremendous variety of goods we sell. 
A postal card will bring it to you. 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, N. Y. 
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Cut this ad. out and send to us with § 
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GENTS’ OR 
LADIES’, 


a ee 


"balance, $14,085, 

and fle igi A 

18 A BIND- 

‘ ING GUARANTES. Frame 

oe 22 or 24 inch, penee 
engen, Suess full bal bearings, Mase archi crown, enameled 

veon, nichiy nickel ded saddle, ape or down turn handiebars. best + y pedals, ‘od 


RADE ar "AMANTERD REGAL e leather complete with all ‘tools and repair outfit, 
ORDER TODAY... YOU CAN MAKE genes EVERY SONTH SeLLt WHEELS AT $25.00. 


OATADLOGUE FREF. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 


| For $1 00 we furnish a Gas Lamp, the exact same lamp as is now being widely advertised as a premium with 


a bicycle asa ommend “ vdeo tte Gas Lamp, but we do not guarantee or recommend it. 


Iroquois Bicycles $162 16 











will Sines stoi ab $10 To ence fae 223 pie Msce!.3, 


IROQUOIS C CYCLE V WORKS FAILED teats ae 


iit, and we have bought the entire plant at a forced 

sale at 20 cents on the dollar, With it we got 400 Model 3 Iroquois Bi- 

cycles, finished and comnptate, Made to sell at $60. To ad- 

5 a any —— to sell these 400 at just what 

peeioes offer of » Model 8 

iRoQUOIsE BICYCLE = $1 $16. 36 while they last. The wheels 

\y etly up-to-date, ous every where for beauty and good quality. 

DESCRIPTO The Srequets Model 3 18 too well known to need 

& detailed description. Shelby 1\ in. seamless 

‘ mproved two-piece crank, detachable sprockets, arch crown, 

= barre! hubs and hanger, 2% in. drop, .}~ nickel and enamel; colors, 

black, maroon and coach ¢ green; Gents’ frames, 22, 24 and 26 in., Ladies’ 22 in.; best ‘‘ rd,” Suaran- 

~ wo ve teed tires and high-grade equipment throughout. Our Written Guarantee with eyery bicyele. 

iW; ii AER (or vehny express averit's guarantee for charges one way) state whether ladies’ or gents’, color and 

- height of frame wanted, and we will ship C. 0. D. forthe balance ($15.75 and express charges), 

subject to LL, ona roval. If you don't my! it the most wonderful Bieyele O@er ever made, send it back at our ex- 
pense. ORDER if you don’t want to ted in full with order, 


HAVE ‘BICYCLE Aeomplste line af" "98 edcle ot 22. 50 


$3 to $10. We want 

in every town to represent us. Hundreds earned their er “7 fee year. This year we offer wheels and cash for work done 

for us; also E*xe@oe Tee of sam one wheel to agents. rite for our liberal proposition. We are known everywhere 

as the greatest Fuclusive Bleyele Heuse in the world and are perfectly reliable; we refer to any bank or business house in 
Chiesse, to any express company and to our Customers everywhere. 


és B. MEAD CveLs co., Culcage, mi. 























Outline Harmony of the Gospels 


By Professor M. B. Riddle 


Professor Riddle’s ‘‘ Outline Harmony of the Gospels’’ has met 
with wide popularity among Bible students. Thousands of copies have 
been sold to readers of The Sunday School Times. 

The price of the Outline has been made very low, in order that any 
Bible student or any get of scholars or of teachers may have this almost 
indispensable aid to the study of the life of Christ. It is an eight-page 
pamphlet, printed on fine paper, and will be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of the price: Single copy, 10 cents ; twenty-five copies, 
$2.00 ; one hundred copies, $6.00. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 












SIXTY 
RECIPES 
FREE 


A booklet telling how to prepare 
sixty appetizing, toothsome delicacies 
from Sanitas Nut Foods sent free, 


Sanitas Nut Foods are made by a 
unique process in many different 
forms to suit the taste of the hale and 
robust as well as the invalid, from 
carefully blanched and thoroughly 
cooked and predigested nut meats, 
Dantiest, most delicious, and nutri- 
tious of foods, 


For 25 cents (just enough to pay 
postage), a full assortment of samples 
will be sent free. 






























Sanitas Nut Food Co., Lim. 


No. 88 Washington Street, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





deliciously 
flavored liquid 
dentifrice. 
Cleanses the 
tecth. 
Perfumes the” 
breath. 


Prevents 


decay. 


Price, 2 cents. All ervg- 
o éc up by E. 
& Vo.,Lowell, Mage. 














Raven Gloss 


The highest-art of dressing for the shoes 
of gentlewomen andthe Vici kid shoes of 
gentlemen. 

The standard high-grade shoe-saver, 
dresser and leather-renewer for nearly a 
quarterofacentury. 
The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 

No. 71 Barclay Street, 

New York City. 


If your dealer hasn't it 
we'll send 7 > 
by pre expreas for ther 

pride, ds cents Gin stamps) 































Comfortable Shoes. 


$4. 
Gentiemen’s Shoes. 
Health=giving Shoes. 
' Good fitiing Shoes. 
Shoes that give you character. 
Send for Catalogue free. 
Ratston Heatth Shoe Makers, 
Campello, Mass. 


SECECEECES CEC OESES EEE CK &’ 


| In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
| concerning anything advertised in this 
| paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by statiig that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 








be Sunday School Times intends to admit only.advertisements that ar trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be nedverveati inserted, the 


publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 








